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The Family and National Defense 


By Wittarp WALLER, Sipney E. Gotpstern and Lawrence K. FraAnxk* 
New York City 


THE defense of family values in the 
present crisis is a national problem of the greatest urgency. 
The members of our committee view the present situa- 
tion with the greatest concern. 

We feel that we need pronounce no encomium upon the 
family; like Massachusetts, there it stands. We know the 
family institution has both virtues and imperfections. We 
also know what great social functions it discharges. It is 
the nursery of human nature. It is the guardian of 
morality. It gives stability to the state and supplies the 
nation with the sturdy sons who defend it. 

We do not oppose national defense, and we do not in- 
tend to interfere with it in any way. We are members of 


no subversive group, and we are allied with no such’ 


group. We want no support from any group that does 
not believe in democracy. We feel that our family values 
are a fundamental basis of democracy, and we do not want 
to weaken the defense of democratic institutions, but 
rather to extend and improve that defense. We desire not 
merely to defend our institutions from dangers which 
threaten from abroad, but to defend them from inner 
enemies as weil. If our country must wage war, we wish 
to wage it in such a way as to do as little damage as pos- 
sible to the institutions which we are fighting to defend. 

In a general way, we already know what war does to 
the family. In every war, the family system is one of the 
first and greatest casualties. War takes for its armies mil- 
lions of men from the normal pattern of family life; it 
throws millions of women into unaccustomed tasks out- 
side the protecting walls of their homes. It shatters 
schemes of community living and disrupts the relations of 
parents and children. It creates homeless refugees and 
ruined men and women by the millions. It encourages 
prostitution and spreads venereal disease. Everywhere it 
weakens the morality upon which the family is founded. 
It leaves a heritage of damaged family solidarity, mounting 
divorce and increased delinquency. 

It is one thing to say that the family institution suffers 
during a war, another to realize how many human beings 
are touched by this disintegrating influence, and how 
deeply. The young man in the training camp it deprives 
of the stabilizing influence of parents, community and 
church; he has few opportunities for wholesome and 
normal contacts with the opposite sex; when he visits the 
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city, many of his recreational pursuits and associations 
are with the least wholesome and responsible elements of 
the population. The young woman in the munitions fac- 
tory is likewise cast adrift with little guidance, and often 
she must work under conditions damaging to self-respect 
and destructive of morality. Every family, every com- 
munity must sooner or later feel the disorganizing effect of 
war. Communities must give up their leaders, their 
doctors, ministers and teachers to the war machine; they 
must face the disorganization of the machinery of social 
control, and they must be ready to deal with thousands 
of transient war residents for whom they will not even 
have adequate housing space, to say nothing of institu- 
tional facilities of other sorts. At the end of the war 
crisis, we must learn to deal with post-war youth, the 
generation that has come to maturity in the chaotic condi- 
tions of war. 

Dispatches from abroad tell the story of damage and 
destruction to family values. Millions are homeless. Mil- 
lions more are on the verge of starvation. Millions of 
men are prisoners of war, despondent and helpless, exiled 
from family and native land. Hundreds of thousands of 
children are forced to live among strangers, far from family 
and kin. School systems are shattered; education is at a 
standstill. Populations have been reduced to virtual slav- 
ery and made to suffer the hardships of forced labor, 
starvation and pestilence. Under such conditions, as we 
know, all morality comes to seem superfluous. In victori- 
ous Germany, young girls have been encouraged to bear 
illegitimate children. It is a reasonable supposition that 
prostitution and venereal disease are increasing through- 
out Europe. 

It is no part of our purpose to make any Cassandra-like 
predictions concerning the United States. There is every 
reason to believe that no such wholesale disaster will be- 
fall us. But even in this country there are indications of 
threatened dangers to our institutions and to the moral- 
ities upon which they are founded. We are mobilizing a 
great army, and welfare workers are not satisfied that 
conditions in training camp cities are all that might be de- 
sired; on this point a great deal more might easily be said. — 
The future is none too bright. If the pattern of the last 
war repeats itself, hundreds of thousands of workers will 
soon be on the move, stimulated by the dislocations of 
war. There are already housing shortages all over the 
country, and we know only too well what this means for 
standards of family life. There will be inflation with its 
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accompanying strain upon family budgets. Every large 
city will hold some thousands of young transients of both 
sexes. The problems of these young war transients will 
be particularly pressing. 

If this association accepts responsibility for leadership 
in protecting the family in the present crisis, it faces a 
dificult and many-sided task. We might tentatively 
formulate our objectives as follows: 

(1) The maintenance of existing standards of family life. 
This implies concern with the family as a social unit and 
also with such economic bases of family life as family bud- 
gets and housing. 

(2) The protection of child life from the exigencies of 
war. This means its protection on all fronts, economic, 
social, educational and psychological. 

(3) The provision of special family surrogates for young 
temporary residents of cities. These would be primarily 
soldiers and war workers. 

(4) The conservation of schools and the protection of 
school budgets and school programs. 

(5) The conservation of social agencies primarily con- 
cerned with the family, such as family welfare societies, 
health agencies and the like. 

(6) The suppression of prostitution and the prevention 
of the spread of venereal disease. 

(7) Inculcation of members of our armed forces with 
attitudes compatible with healthy family life. 

As means to these ends the following action is pro- 
posed. 

(1) The specific endorsement of the program of the 
American Social Hygiene Association as at present con- 
stituted and the extension of this program, especially in 
its educational aspects. The work of this agency in com- 
bating prostitution and venereal disease deserves this 
recognition and would probably be strengthened by our 
endorsement. 

(2) An attempt to stimulate other agencies into ac- 
tivities for the protection of the family. This implies some 
educational work on the part of this organization and its 
members. The possible roles of some of these agencies in 
the program are indicated below. 

(3) The organization of community councils in every 
sizable American city for the express purpose of dealing 
with family problems arising from the war crisis. 

(4) The organization of extensive programs of com- 
munity recreation, with special attention to training 
camp cities and to the needs of young transient members of 
communities. 

(5) The continuation without impairment of all pro- 
grams of education for family living and for the improve- 
ment of family relations. 

(6) Cooperation with established governmental and 
private agencies which can be induced to take an interest 


in the program. 


It is not necessary for our purposes to create a whole 
series of new agencies. Most of the work can be done by 
agencies now in existence, if we can point the way and 
stimulate them to activity. Many of the agencies inter- 
ested in the problem, however, are apt to become active 
only after the damage has already been done. It is our 
task to direct their attention to the emergency before 
it becomes acute, thus substituting prevention for 
therapy. 

A number of agencies can help in minimizing the patho- 
genic effects of war on family institutions: 

(a) In the present crisis the church could very well reas- 
sert its ancient prerogatives as the guardian of the family 
and home. If the church is to do this effectively, it must 
modernize its message and extend its activities among the 
younger age groups. It must serve as a social center and 
as a meeting place for the young. It must attract to itself 
the transient member of the community and make him 
welcome. The pastor must be ready not only to counsel 
with individuals and families, but to serve as a community 
leader as well. 

(b) The school has also a part to play in the conserva- 
tion of family life. Its special province is the welfare of 
children; if it does its work well, the problems of post-war 
youth will be lessened. The school must maintain and 
extend its welfare activities. Inflation and wartime short- 
ages will very quickly disturb many family budgets; pro- 
grams of child-feeding should therefore be extended to 
many families and communities where they have not been 
introduced heretofore. Health conditions of many groups 
are apt to suffer as a result of inflation, housing shortages 
and the like; here again the school may be able to help cer- 
tain children. The psychological dislocations of war are 
certain to result in many strange family situations which 
will have their effects upon the mental health of children. 
Teachers alert in spotting these cases may be able to refer 
them to persons who can help with their problems. The 
present crisis seems to furnish an excellent reason to re- 
vive and extend the visiting teacher movement. 

But if the schools are to serve as guardians of child life, 
someone must see to it that the schools themselves are 
damaged as little as possible by war. The public school 
system of the United States suffered greatly during the 
last war. It was literally and figuratively emasculated, 
literally because thousands of men teachers were taken 
for the army, figuratively because many of the ablest 
teachers went into war work or were forced by inflation 
and rising prices to go into other occupations. There was 
a rapid turnover of teachers in many communities. Many 
schools were forced to close altogether. Leaders of every 
community must see to it that their schools are disturbed 
as little as possible by the impact of war. 

Similar considerations hold for the colleges. The cc'- 
leges can play a great part, especially if they abandon their 
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intellectualistic bias and acknowledge responsibility for 
the emotional and social adjustment of their students. 
Programs of guidance must be maintained and extended. 
Students must be encouraged to continue with their long- 
term plans and not to abandon them for war activities 
until their services are really needed. But we must make 
sure that the colleges are damaged as little as possible, 
that they do not lose too great a proportion of their 
faculties to the war machine, nor suffer irremediably from 
the shrinking of their endowments. 

(c) Community centers, neighborhood houses, settle- 
ment houses and similar organizations will find an oppor- 
tunity to play a new and greatly enlarged role in the war 
crisis. The enhancement of community consciousness by 
war will open the door to new fields of service. Residents 
and directors of such agencies must take the lead in 
organizing community programs and in meeting com- 
munity crises. The community center must assume new 
responsibilities as a social center for young men and 
women away from home; the center must not only be 


ready to furnish them opportunities for wholesome recrea-" 


tion and meetings with their fellows but also to advise 
upon housing conditions, etc., in the community. 

(d) A fourth agency to be called into action is the 
family welfare society which has a special function in 
serving the group of families on the verge of economic 
breakdown. There is much that the family welfare socie- 
ties can do to help families in this time of stress, now that 
relief has been largely taken over by governmental agen- 
cies. 

(e) The fifth agency to be considered in the program 
is the health agency, including under this term agencies 
for mental hygiene. The present crisis is certain to create 
a great many problems of public health. At present, only 
one health problem is sufficiently recognized so that in- 
telligent and reasonably adequate measures are being 
taken; we refer to the hazard of venereal disease. We must 
devise still more effective preventive programs for dealing 
with venereal disease, particularly in the civilian popula- 
tion, but we must face a great number of other health 
problems. In regard to the mental health problem, as well 
as several others, we can probably count on the interest 
and work of many state departments of welfare. 

(f) A number of agencies already organized on a na- 


tional basis could be extremely effective in carrying out 
this program. Here the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A. and 
Y.M.H.A. are suggested, not only because of their na- 
tional organizations, but because of their long experience 
in dealing with young transient members of communities. 
A number of lodges and fraternal organizations might 
also be induced to interest themselves in this program. It 
is to be hoped that a number of federal agencies could 
and would furnish leadership for the program. 

It should be the aim of our organization to induce every 
sizable community in the United States to establish a 
community council whose primary purpose would be to 
deal with the conservation of family values. It should be 
a special concern of these groups to look after the welfare 
of young transients in the various communities. In a 
training camp city, the council would hold frequent con- 
ferences with the military authorities to arrange a social 
and recreational program for soldiers; the council would 
also have as its special charge the maintenance of moral 
standards in the community. Certainly these councils 
should do everything in their power to prevent the de- 
velopment of hostility between soldiers and civilians, and 
to give the soldiers a secure and comfortable place in com- 
munity life. In communities where war industries are 
established, similar problems will be created by the influx 
of war workers, some of them married and with families, 
many of them unmarried. It should be possible to provide 
for the welfare of these groups as one of the primary aims 
of community activity. 

These community councils should include institutional 
leaders such as ministers, teachers and social workers, 
but they should also enlist a number of able lay leaders. 
In cities of any size, they should certainly operate through 
a series of sub-committees. 

It seems unnecessary to stress the fact that there is 
nothing in our program in any way inconsistent with na- 
tional defense. This program would in fact strengthen 
defense. 

Asa first step, we recommend the adoption of our state- 
ment, with such changes and amendments as seem ad- 
visable, by this organization and its subsequent submis- 
sion to various related associations for their approval and 


support.* 
* Report adopted at Business Meeting, December 28, 1940. 
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The Family in England in Wartime 


By W. SoMERSET MAUGHAM 


I CAN see no reason for supposing 
that the war is undermining the family. On the contrary 
I should say that the common danger has brought mem- 
bers of the family closer together. The black-out, to say 
nothing of the raids, makes it dificult or dangerous to go 
out at night, and so people who would have gone to the 
cinema or the play or to see their friends are forced to 
spend the evening in one another's society. In peacetime 
they may be separated by their different interests, but 
now they all have the same absorbing preoccupation 
with the course of the war, and they have to put up with 
the same restrictions and maybe hardships. The English 
are a good-natured race, and they have a faculty for mak- 
ing the best of a bad job. I should say that on the whole 
family ties have been strengthened rather than weakened 
by the war. 

In England the relations between parents and children 
are very different in the upper and middle classes on the 
one side and the working classes on the other. In the 
upper and middle classes children are sent to boarding 
schools at a very early age, at eight or nine years old; 
since parents have come to look upon this as a normal 
state of things they have accepted the separation as nat- 
ural and inevitable. And, of course, they are well enough 
off to go to any part of England where their children may 
have been sent for safety. It is different with the children 
in the working classes. With them the tie has always been 
very close. After all, the working class mother has not 
had a nurse to look after her children, and her children 
have had to depend on her for everything. It was a bitter 
wrench when it was found necessary to evacuate these 
children from London and the other big cities of the 
country. The mothers hankered for them, and many of 
the children, who had grown used to the noise and bustle 
of London and the varied excitement of life in the street, 
were unhappy in the country. Little by little, and then in 
increasing numbers, the children were brought back, and 
now that the cities are being constantly bombed there are 
thousands of parents who refuse to let their children go. 
It is of course unwise of them and would be unfair to the 
children if only the children were not so anxious to stay 
in their accustomed surroundings, but it certainly shows 
the deep attachment that exists between these poor chil- 
dren and their hard-working and infinitely courageous 
parents. 

Life goes on very much in the same way as it did before 
the war. Human nature is so made that it can get used to 
anything, however horrible. I was for three weeks in 


London during its intense bombardment, and so far as | 
could see no one paid very much attention to air raids by 
day. Women went about their shopping in a normal 
manner and did their housework as though nothing were 
the matter. The shelters were empty. Children played in 
the streets. It was with the greatest difficulty that the 
police and the air wardens prevented them from standing 
out in the middle of the road and looking up into the sky 
to see the fun. At night, of course, it was very different. 
The black-out in the first place has an eery effect. Parts 
of your home town that you thought you knew like the 
inside of your hand look entirely different, and it is very 
easy to lose your way. The empty streets have a sinister 
effect. The crash of the anti-aircraft guns deafens you, 
and then of course there may always be the terrible roar 
of an exploding bomb. Home life then is rather quiet. 
There is nothing much to do except to keep one’s nerves 
and hope one will get a decent night’s sleep in order to be 
able to get on with one’s job next day. Of course things 
are different when a house is directly hit by a bomb. Then 
the inhabitants are lucky if they escape with their lives. 
It depends on how the house was built. If it was a flimsy, 
jerry-built building, as are so many in the poorer quarters, 
it can be reduced to a mass of rubble, but if it was solidly 
built then in many cases no great damage is done, and if 
the inhabitants were sheltering in the basement they may 
well escape unhurt. But the house will be rendered un- 
inhabitable, and they will probably have lost all their 
belongings. It is not so bad, bad though it is, if they are 
moderately well-to-do people and can go to a hotel or 
take refuge with friends, but it is tragic if they are poor 
people who have lost their all. Then the authorities 
must find them some place to camp and the charitable must 
provide them with the necessities of existence. These 
people owe much to the great generosity with which the 
inhabitants of this country have come to their relief. It 
is wonderful to see the courage with which they bear 
themselves in these dreadful circumstances. They even 
have the spirit to make jokes about the difficulties which 
confront them. If Hitler thinks he can shake their morale 
by bombing them out of house and home he is very much 
mistaken. He only enrages them and makes them the 
more determined to see the thing through. 

Every man and woman in England who is not too old 
to do anything at all is engaged in some form of war work. 
In the working classes the mother of the family has to look 
after her normal household duties and with the best will 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Young Builders 


By JAMes H. Lake 


Department of Research, Kiwanis International 


IN A dictatorship the few youth or- 
ganizations permitted to exist are vast in size, compulsory 
in membership and state-controlled. The Hitlerjugend and 
Labor Service of Germany and the Ballila of Italy are of 
this type, and, within certain age limits, every youth in 
those countries is required to affiliate with them or their 
official auxiliaries. Their purposes are directed toward the 
training, bodily, mentally, spiritually and morally, of all 
youth for service to the nation and to a unified people. 
Under such an influence the home has been deprived of 
many of its historic functions. 

Study of the rise of dictatorships indicates that, al- 
though the leaders may not in all cases have risen to 
power on the shoulders of frustrated youth, an early act 
thereafter was the organization of youth groups devoted 
to state service and, through it, to the leader. By thus 
harnessing youthful energies and enthusiasm in entrench- 
ing their regimes, dictators have not only resolved a 
danger to themselves but have capitalized upon the wants 
and desires of youth for employment and idealism. 

Voluntary membership, size insufficient to dominate 
the scene and great variance of purpose are the character- 
istics of youth organizations in a democracy. Relatively 
few of them in the United States have been created under 
governmental auspices; the majority have risen from small 
beginnings through private sponsorship. The multiplicity 
of youth organizations acts as an assurance of their future 
in that any would-be fuehrer would find it extremely difh- 
cult to seize control and use them as a vehicle for his 
particular ends. 

In a democracy, the functions of the home are not sub- 
jected to alteration through the programs of existing 
youth organizations. Rather, home training and continua- 
tion of normal familial relationships are augmented and 
supported by the programs of such groups. 

In the United States a large group of youth is without 
affiliation with any organized movement. The American 
Youth Commission has estimated that one-third of the 
unemployed workers in the nation are young people be- 
tween fifteen and twenty-four years of age. It estimates 
the rate of unemployment among youth between twenty 
and twenty-four is higher than in any older age group and 
highest of all for young people between fifteen and twenty 
who are out of school and seeking wurk.! These represent 
the frustrated youth of America, the type that has been 


1 A Program of Action for American Youth, American Youth Com- 
mission, Washi ,D.C., 1939. 


utilized by leaders in some totalitarian states to further 
their rise to power. 

That need exists for community action on behalf of 
youth, both idle and employed, in-school and out-of- 
school, is becoming increasingly apparent. In 1939 the 
National Youth Administration stated, ““What is needed 
for the help of youth is more than money—it is something 
that no federal agency can give: local interest and effort." 
As recently as last April, the American Youth Commis- 
sion recommended “that local communities turn their at- 
tention to the. problems of their own youth, to an ex- 
amination of the degree to which the needs of those groups 
are being met and to the initiation of realistic programs 
of action adapted to local conditions." 

In 1938 Kiwanis International began a study of all 
types of youth organizations and movements in the United 
States and Canada. No important group was omitted 
from this survey, and the programs, purposes and methods 
of procedure of all were analyzed from the point of view 
of appeal, practicability and the opportunity given youth 
to serve themselves. From the mass of data collected came 
the idea of Young Builders, a Kiwanis-sponsored program 
designed to provide training for young men in building 
home and community life. 

In keeping with the stated objectives of Young Build- 
ers, a program was prepared which induces discovery of 
individual talents and aptitudes, gives practice to skills 
and the use of knowledge acquired in school and in the 
home, stimulates lasting interest in a socially and per- 
sonally valuable avocational life and encourages enduring 
friendships and develops an understanding of the concepts 
of volunteer and community service. 

The program of Young Builders is directed both toward 
the making of leaders and the development of intelligent 
followers. This is not paradoxical, as both leaders and 
intelligent followers are needed. Each must possess leader- 
ship qualities, although they are more actively exhibited 
by the former. 

Young Builders is an organization of young men, not 
for young men. Through it, youth serves itself as opposed 
to the principle of youth service conducted by adults. 
Youth can guide itself in citizenship development with 
greater ease and less self-consciousness when not adult- 
controlled. Safeguards are thrown around the organiza- 


? Rural Youth, National Youth Administration, Washington, D.C. 
1939. 

3 Community Responsibility for Youth, American Youth Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C., 1940. 
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tional structure to prevent its policies from straying be- 
yond the intent of the program and to prevent encroach- 
ment by propaganda groups. Such safeguards will, if used 
wisely, assure the maintenance of an essentially youth- 
led program. 

Under this organizational structure, responsibilities are 
left in the hands of youth to make its own plans and to 
develop its own programs. This encourages self-discipline 
and the acquisition of experience, thereby enabling youth 
to develop initiative and courage to experiment on its 
own in the solution of its own problems. The recom- 
mended plan discourages too much supervision by adults, 
and assistance is given only when absolutely necessary. 

Membership in Young Builders is open to “any young 
man acceptable to the Membership Committee and the 
Advisory Council and who has not yet reached the age 
of twenty-one.” Membership may be retained until the 
age of twenty-five is reached. Although no minimum age 
has been set, the membership of boys below the junior and 
senior grades in high school is rarely sought. In this way a 
flexible lower age limit of sixteen or seventeen has been 
cocablished without precluding the membership of any 
young man who might be more mature than average. 
Every effort is made to attract out-of-school youth into 
membership, and eventually the membership may be com- 
posed primarily of such young men. RS 

Before undertaking the sponsorship of a Young Build- 
ers unit, each Kiwanis club is urged to determine the need 
for such a program in its community. At the outset the 
Kiwanis club obtains from high-school principals in the 
community a list of male students who are outstanding 
among their schoolmates. If other secondary schools or 
any institutions of higher learning exist in the community, 
the names of their men students under the age of twenty- 
one who are of leadership caliber are added to the list. 
Also, where such information is immediately available, 
the list includes the names of young men out of school, 
employed or unemployed and under the age of twenty-one. 

These young men are invited to attend a conference 
with the Kiwanis club committee and other interested 
adults, at which time a description of Young Builders, its 
purposes and its program are thoroughly outlined and 
discussed. Those of the young men who desire to do so 
form the nucleus of a unit and are offered the continued 
assistance of the Kiwanis club. : 

Careful consideration is given to the membership com- 
plexion of the unit in order to provide a good balance of 
representation from those both in school and out of school. 
Although not feasible in all communities, every effort is 
made to attract young men from surrounding rural areas. 
This is done in cooperation with the leaders of 4-H clubs 
and other rural youth organizations. 

After a minimum of twenty young men have expressed 
interest in the program, consideration is given to the 


adoption of a unit constitution and by-laws. A standard 
constitution adopted cannot be modified without the ap- 
proval of Kiwanis International. The form of by-laws may 
be adapted to local conditions. 

An Advisory Council, composed of certain officers of 
the sponsoring Kiwanis club and of the Young Builders 
unit, is created as a safeguard for the policies and activities 
of Young Builders. The Council has the responsibility of 
considering any problem presented to it by the Young 
Builders, of deciding matters of major policy and of con- 
ferring with the Young Builders in any action intended to 
exclude undesirable elements found in the administration, 
membership or activities of the unit. The Advisory Coun- 
cil stimulates the origination of ideas by the Young Build- 
ers but does not do their thinking for them. 

Each unit holds regular weekly meetings in some whole- 
some environment selected with the assistance of the 
sponsoring Kiwanis club. The programs for the weekly 
meetings are generally expository, involving study and 
practice in public speaking, and calling for a variety of 
topics, many of them related to public questions. Such 
programs are educational in that they bring to the atten- 
tion of the young men problems involved in community 
and national affairs. Moreover, they offer opportunities 
for the cultural advancement of the individual. The ex- 
pository type of program permits great opportunity for 
democratic discussion of public problems and brings to 
the thinking of the young men a better understanding of 
questions with which they will come face to face upon 
reaching maturity. 

Other types of weekly programs involve dramatics, 
music, family programs, recreational and social meetings, 
as well as programs devoted to topics of immediate interest 
to the Young Builders or related to problems in their 
homes, community or nation. 

Activities are carried on through commictees. In itself, 
committee work is informing and character building in 
that it aids in the development of proper habits of study, 
serious thought and group work. Young Builders com- 
mittee work fosters cooperation in obtaining facts and in 
launching activities planned on the basis of appraisal. 

Through committee work the young Builders explore 
problems and ideas together, preparatory to planning the 
best methods of using the unit for meritorious projects. 
Such programs provide the young men with a background 
of knowledge and experience which they may eventually 
utilize to exert a determinative influence on community 
planning for all youth. 

The following standing committees are among those 
appointed. 

1. The Project Committee is an activity-planning com- 
mittee which has the responsibility of formulating and 
recommending activities to the unit board of directors. 
In developing its work the committee conducts surveys 
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and studies among public and private agencies in the com- 
munity, in local schools and among young people generally 
to ascertain community problems and needs affecting 
youth which can be met by youth. 

2. The Hobbies Committee offers a wide range of ac- 
tivities to the members and is responsible for the develop- 
ment of ways and means of conducting avocational inter- 
ests among the Young Builders. Toward this end the 
committee makes literature available on specific hobbies, 
organizes hobby meetings and groups around single inter- 
ests and arranges for hobby speakers at meetings. 

3. The Social Committee is the instrument by which 
the Young Builders on their own initiative provide whole- 
some social fellowship and activity in which both young 
men and young women participate. On standards en- 
couraged by adults and maintained by youth themselves, 
dances, parties, hikes, outings and other forms of social 
recreation are planned by the committee and carried out 
by the unit. In addition, the committee prepares meeting 


programs designed to satisfy the interests of young men 


in such matters as social behavior and etiquette. 

4. The Vocational Committee arranges for adult speak- 
ers on vocational guidance, education, training and em- 
ployment and brings the needs for further improvement in 
these fields as seen by youth to the attention of school 
authorities and to public and private community agencies 
engaged in guidance and employment activities. 

5. The Community Service Committee is responsible for 
the arrangement of direct personal participation by youth 
in the activities of public and private agencies engaged in 
rendering service to the community. Such a program im- 
plies work side by side with adults in: a) community, 
recreational and social programs; b) day, weekend and 
summer camps; c) community and school safety programs; 
d) organization and direction of musical groups of children; 
e) arranging for unit participation in “youth-at-the-helm 
days” which give young men familiarity with municipal 
and state executive positions; f) assisting in making studies 
to determine needs for community action in the solution 
of social problems; g) arranging “interneships” in muni- 
cipal administration to give young men part-time experi- 
ence in the service of their local governments. 


Opportunities for Young Builders participation in com- 
munity affairs are almost boundless. By actively engaging 
in such programs young men are given a broader concept 
of the part they can play in community affairs. Moreover, 
through active participation, the Young Builder develops 
himself culturally and socially, gains a larger appreciation 
and understanding of the mechanics of democratic govern- 
ment, acquires an ever widening circle of friends and 
lastly, is aided in developing those qualities making for 
happier and more success‘ul living. 

For many years Kiwanis clubs have carried on coopera- 
tive activities with such organizations as the Boy Scouts, 
the Y.M.C.A. and the 4H Clubs. Kiwanis activities 
with existing and recognized national and international 
youth organizations are being continued as aggressively as 
in the past, regardless of the recent initiation of the Young 
Builders program. To augment Kiwanis work, Young 
Builders has been developed to reach an age-group of 
young men usually not organized formally but in need of 
opportunities for informal education, vocational guidance, 
socializing experiences and an understanding of the im- 
portance of the democratic process in creating wholesome 
community and home life. In no sense is Young Builders 
to be considered as an auxiliary to Kiwanis International. 
The creation of such an affiliated group would not only 
be undesirable but contrary to the stated policies of 
Kiwanis International and the charter under which it is 
incorporated. 

In view of current unstable world conditions many of 
the young men now included in the particular group 
which the Young Builders program is intended to reach 
will doubtless be absorbed into the national defense and 
preparedness programs, and the effect of this on Young 
Builders cannot be prophesied at this time. 

Although Young Builders is not to be considered a 
panacea for such questions, it is a plan developed by a 
mature community organization for adult cooperation 
with young men in the solution of their needs. Young 
Builders is designed to make youth more effective in the 
world. Its program has been planned for its helpfulness 
to youth—a community plan which requires the mutual 
cooperation and activity of youth and adults. 
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The Marriage Course at 
Stephens College 


By HENRY BOwMAN 
Stephens College 


OBJECTIVES. The broad, basic ob- 
jective of the marriage course at Stephens is to further 
students’ preparation for marriage by directing itself to 
that area of life activities involved in husband-wife 
relationships and the series of events and train of adoles- 
cent and youthful developments leading up to them. The 
course is concerned with only one segment of the total 
marital situation; it does not attempt to cover every 
phase. Child rearing, home making, domestic science, 
the historical, psychological and sociological aspects of the 
family are left to other courses. The students’ experience 
is also rounded out by courses in the social studies, hu- 
manities and natural sciences and by a rather ample extra- 
curricular program. 

History. The marriage course grew directly out of the 
family section of a course in general sociology. The first 
step was to ask students in a number of classes to state in 
writing what they would include, if they were going to 
organize and then take a marriage course. With these 
statements as an inadequate springboard, the course was 
launched the following year (1934-35) with a group of 
eight students, which met in the instructor's home one 
evening each week discussing problems and surveying 
literature. No credit was given. 

The instructor started where he was: that is, having 
been teaching general sociology, he began the course with 
a distinct historical-institutional coloring. As time has 
passed and student interests and needs have been more 
fully analyzed, the theoretical and sociological emphases 
have given way to the personal and functional. 

This trend is shown most clearly perhaps in the treat- 
ment of the topic of divorce. There is available more 
literature on this subject than on most; five years ago the 
discussion of divorce occupied about nine class hours 
while this year it has been reduced to one. This conden- 
sation has resulted from the expansion of more functional 
topics. 

Permitting this change to occur is not an indication 
that the instructors in the marriage course are unaware of 
the importance of the sociological and historical aspects of 
the family, but that they believe the personal and func- 
tional approaches are even more important for younger 
students who are thinking in terms of their own marriages, 
rather than in terms of a major in sociology. If time limi- 


tations make necessary the careful selection of subject 
matter, the criterion for selection should be the degree 
to which the subject matter is functional. The instructors 
believe further that it is possible for a student to under- 
stand the contemporary and the individual to a consider- 
able extent without an historical and theoretical intro- 
duction just as she may understand hygiene without 
knowing the history of medicine or the theoretical im- 
plications of chemistry. 

Enrollment and Administration. The next year 
(1935-36) the course was offered on a full credit basis 
(six semester hours for the year) and the enrollment 
increased from eight (1934-35) to 75. The course, open 
only to second year students, was elected by 25 percent 
of that class. The 1939-"40 enrollment was 386 or 60 per- 
cent of the second year class. Students were divided into 
ten sections with i4 sections planned for this year. Three 
instructors give their full time to this course. 

The course, elective, is included in the Social Studies 
Division (Stephens College does not have departments). 
Classes meet three times per week throughout the year. 
At present there are no prerequisites, although many 
students have taken social problems, biology or hygiene. 
As our projected plan of integration develops, the number 
having had such courses during their first year will 
increase. 

Since Stephens is a junior college for girls, our oldest 
students are the equivalent of university sophomores. But 
even if ours were a four-year school, we should still open 
the marriage course to underclassmen. The high mortality 
rate for the third and fourth years is well-known. This 
means that in those four year schools where the marriage 
or family course is open only to upperclassmen, large 
numbers of students drop out, many eventually to marry 
without having had the course. 

Methods. Each year the students are asked for sug- 
gestions and criticisms and to fill out an extensive evalua- 
tion form which last year covered some twenty pages. 
It was considered by thirteen faculty members before 
being submitted to students. In addition to student sug- 
gestion and criticism, the instructors use other available 
means for discovering and analyzing student problems 
and interests so that the course strikes as close to student 
needs as possible. 
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One instructor handles all topics in classes, and no 
specialists are brought in to discuss particular fields. 
Admittedly the unspecialized instructor is lower in 
prestige than is a series of specialists, but the one-instruc- 
tor-system has three advantages. a) It makes for better 
rapport, and in a field such as this, rapport is extremely 
important. Students will bring individual problems to 
the instructor if rapport is good. Also, students’ attitudes 
toward course materials are colored by their attitudes 
towards the instructor and his personal life more in this 
course than in most. b) It makes for better adaptation of 
course content. The tendency of the specialist is to start 
with the subject matter rather than with the student, 
since it is the former with which he is more familiar. c) It 
makes for better integration of the various parts of the 
course and for greater continuity. It tends also to prevent 
overlapping and repetition. One instructor is more likely 
to see the course as a whole, whereas the specialist tends 
to see only the segment which he discusses. 

Class meetings consist of imformal lectures and dis- 


cussions. From the very first meeting of a class students’ 


are encouraged to ask questions. 

A considerable amount of collateral reading is required. 
Students may choose this from a bibliography of some 
140 titles listed in the course syllabus and available in a 
library of some 430 volumes. Periodically each student 
discusses her collateral reading in a conference with one 
of the instructors. These conferences, held with groups 
of three students for thirty minutes, have four functions: 
a) to check on a student's reading and to ascertain how 
well she has done it, b) to give her an opportunity to ask 
questions about what she has read, c) to enable her to 
profit by what others have read, especially since hearing 
others’ reports often stimulates interest and d) to direct 
the student’s future reading in accordance with her needs 
and interests. Students do not find the conferences 
burdensome. One of the most frequent criticisms on the 
evaluation forms is that there are not enough of them. 

As a student does her collateral reading, she hands in a 
small card giving her name, the author and title of the 
book she has been reading and a brief summary of what 
she has read. These cards are filed and are available to the 
instructor at the time of the conference. They do not take 
the place of the student's own notes. 

During the year each student is required to read and 
hand in a report on a minimum of 250 pages of periodical 
articles pertaining to the general area of marriage and the 
family. Periodical articles are included in required read- 
ing, because in post-college years, the probability is that 
more students will read them than will read books on 
marriage. 

Each student must prepare at least two term papers or 
term project reports during the year. Choice of topics is 
wide, and through these papers, students are permitted 


to cover subjects not included in class or in readings. 
Topics range from primitive marriage systems and ancient 
family customs to budgeting, planning a wedding or work- 
ing out the cost of a baby. 

Each semester, some time before these papers are due, 
classes meet in the library during one week. The instruc- 
tors are on hand to assist students in getting a good start 
by suggesting sources, discussing topics or delimiting 
subjects. 

Term reports may be presented in writing, in which 
case they must be formal papers, given orally to the class 
or to the instructor. Only the rare student chooses the 
class presentation, but the number is slowly increasing. 

Class discussion and the textbook (Groves: Marriage) 
are tested objectively six to eight times during the year. 

Course content. The following topics are discussed in 
the order listed: 

1. Behavior differences and similarities between men and women. 
Biological and social factors affecting behavior. 2. The position of 
women in the modern world and the problems they face. 3. The prob- 
lem of choosing marriage, a life-long career or both. 4. The reasons 
for which people marry. 5. Reasons why some do not marry and their 
special problems. 6. Choice of a husband. 7. Courtship and its prob- 
lems. 8. Engagement and its problems. 9. The wedding and its ac- 
companiments. 10. The adjustment of personalities in marriage, includ- 
ing discussions on getting along with people, factors making for success 
and failure in marriage, sex adjustment in marriage. 11. Reproduction 
and the effects of having children on the couple's adjustment. Problems 
in connection with having children but not those of child rearing. 12. 
The use of money. 13. The use of leisure time. 14. Divorce. This 
topic is put last so it can be readily condensed or expanded according to 
student interest. 


Individual Conferences. An increasingly important 
aspect of our program is the confidential conference on a 
personal problem in some way connected with pre- 
paration for marriage. Before 1937 the number of confer- 
ences was small. During the past three years, however, 
the senior instructor has had 313 conferences with 182 
students on problems in some way connected with pre- 
paration for marriage. These figures do not include 
conferences on academic work or collateral reading. 

Below is a list of some of the problems presented. 
Many of these involve personality maladjustments as 
well as premarital problems. 

1. Catholic—Protestant marriage. Less frequently, marriage in 
which there is some nationality or racial difference. 2. Broken or break- 
ing engagement or breaking a relationship which has existed for some 
time. 3. Marrying while in college or at an early age. 4. Heredity; the 
advisability of marrying when there is a possible inheritable defect in 
the family of either the boy or the girl. 5. Effects of parents’ recent or 
contemplated divorce on the student. 6. Parents’ objections to the 
boy or to marriage. 7. Problem of being confused as to whether the girl 
is really in love. 8. Petting—more often the relationship between 
persons who think they are in love rather than one of promiscuity, 
and, with regard to the latter, more requests for means of prevention 
than for arguments for justification. 9. Questionable choice of man (for 
example, man much older, divorced, less well educated, uncertain 


(Continued on page 11) 
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Family Counseling Through 
Family Case Work 


By ANNA Bupp Ware and Marion SCHMADEL GOODWIN 


Family Consultation Service, Cincinnati 


FAMILY counseling is not new to the 
family caseworker, who has been accustomed always to 
deal not only with the practical problems which arose in 
families, but also with the more intimate problems of 
family inter-elationships. Few caseworkers could claim, 
however, that agency clients regarded this counseling 
service as a function separate and distinct from financial 
or other practical service. This fact is of importance in 
considering the future of family casework in the field of 
family and marriage counseling. Without a separation of 
the counseling from the practical service, it is difficult to 
make an analysis of the skills family case work has de- 
veloped in the counseling field, to pass on the knowledge 
of these skills to other interested groups or to develop 
further skills. 

During the past few years, individuals have come to 
the Cincinnati Family Consultation Service for counseling 
service alone. These cases have been assigned to case- 
workers whose experience and training have given them 
a sufficient understanding of themselves to enable them to 
establish the sort of relationship with the client that is 
necessary for treatment. These caseworkers have made 
use not only of the regular supervisory facilities of the 
agency, but also of a consulting analyst and other pro- 
fessional people interested in counseling work. An im- 
portant feature in the handling of these cases has been 
that they have been kept somewhat distinct from the rest 
of the agency cases. 


Complete separation of these counseling cases from the 
regular family agency setup would be inadvisable, how- 
ever, in view of the valuable contribution of the family 
agency toward the more effective understanding of family 
problems. The family agency, with its wealth of records 
of material on patterns of family living, has a mass of 
general knowledge of family life not owned by other 
organizations. This knowledge has been of inestimable 
value to the family counselor in helping to bridge the gaps 
during early periods of treatment when relief or other 
practical services are not given. It is this knowledge 
based on intimate observations and experiences with 
families which is the unique contribution of the family 
agency to the field of counseling work. Although the 
interest of the family agency will always remain primarily 
in individual treatment, the family agency must not over- 
look its obligation to make available to others interested 
in family counseling and research the knowledge it has 
acquired of family life. | 

A study of family and marriage counseling work is 
being undertaken by a committee, appointed by the Board 
of the Family Welfare Association of America, whose 
function it will be to analyze the different and specific 
techniques used in family and marriage counseling under 
family case work auspices. From this study of case ma- 
terial will come a body of tested techniques which will 
give a clear basis for marriage and family counseling 
services under any auspices. 


The Family in England in Wartime 


(Continued from page 4) 


in the world she has little time over for anything else, but 
the girls in this class are working in factories or taking the 
place of men with the colours. The difficulty of the 
authorities has been to make use of the services of all the 
women who have offered themselves. In the well-to-do 
classes there is hardly an able-bodied woman who is not 
doing something, either directly concerned with the war 
effort or helping those in need or helping through the 
large number of societies that have been formed to deal 
with the emergency. The mothers and daughters of 
Britain have not spared themselves. 

The tendency of the family in England has always been 


to allow a great independence to its members. It has 
cherished adventurousness and has never sought to hold 
its members in leading strings. It has set more store on 
character than on learning. Without making a great deal 
of fuss about it, English family life has inculcated the value 
of truth, honesty and plain-dealing. Far be it from me to 
deny that the Englishman has grave faults, but if he has 
courage and endurance, if he is capable of self-sacrifice, it 
is in no small measure because from his earliest years he 
has insensibly acquired in the home circle a sort of instinct 
for those values. It is they that will enable him to support 
without flinching the trials that may still be before him. 
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Midwest Regional Conference on Family Relations 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON MARRIAGE 
AND FAMILY COUNSELING 


Anna Budd Ware, Chairman 


The discussion during the meeting revealed a consensus 
of opinion that there was a need to integrate the work of 
the many different groups engaged in family counseling. 
The Chairman was asked to appoint a committee of five 
to study facilities for training in family counseling. An 
outgrowth of this was to be a sub-committee which would 
study case material, techniques, knowledge and skills from 
all fields engaged in this work and would report back at 
the next general session held in this region. 

Following the meeting, a number of points of interest 
to the counseling field were brought out: 

1. Referring to the field of physical treatment, e.g., gynecologic 
difficulties, therapeutic, abortion, glandular treatment for sex defi- 


ciencies, several discussants emphasized the importance of the social 
and psychologic factors in the success or failure of treatment. 


2. The Philadelphia study showed that: 80% of those seeking 


counseling advice were in need of specific information which they could 
use; 5% or less required help in personality adjustment; 2% required 
care by a psychiatrist. 


3. E. W. Burgess reported on the study of the Massachusetts Social 
Hygiene Committee. Of questionnaires sent to the first 100 counseling 
cases, 90% were answered. Of these, 90% of the replies showed that 
counseling had been effective. Less than 10% reported “no benefit.” 
The total 500 cases will eventually be studied. 

4. Mrs. Ware reported that the Family Welfare Association of 
America planned to study the subject of family and marriage counseling 
in the family agency field. 

5. Miriam Jolesch discussed some of the outstanding problems of 
the family agencies in the field of marriage and family counseling. She 
pointed out that the situational problems which the family agency 
handles are lessening in view of growing developments in the public 
welfare field, but that the problems of personality relationships (par- 
ticularly marital problems and child-parent problems) are increasing. 
Miss Jolesch also discussed briefly methods of treatment of these 
counseling cases. 

6. Joseph F. Fletcher spoke on the subject of the training of pastors 
and the common goal of both social workers and pastors. 

7. J. Quincy Ames reported on an agency he has organized and set 
up himself called “Marriage Counselor and Marital Health, Inc.’* This 
is in South Bend, Indiana. Mr. Ames is making use of his legal knowl- 
edge in his treatment of counseling problems. 

8. Also the “fee question” was discussed. It was felt that people 
were better satisfied to pay some fee for services than to accept free 
services, 


The Marriage Course at Stephens College 
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future,etc.) 10. Fear of sex, marriage,child birth. 11. gnaranceof means 
of meeting boys. 12. Postponement of marriage with resulting con- 
fusion, worry and depression. 13. Girl thinks self in love with two toys. 
14. Guilt feeling because of previous experience. 15. Girl in love with 
married man. 16. Learned of adoption late in adolescence and upset by 
it. 17. Girl who has never been “in love” or fears she does not have the 
capacity to be so. 18. Unattractive girl. 19. Girl too “anxious” and 
repels men. 20. Boy's parents and their attitude toward girl or mar- 
tinge. >>. Piance with mother attachment. 22. Parents trying to push 
21 2 carriage with a boy she does not love. 23. Girl afraid to break 
relationship 


‘th bay because he has threatened to do something rash 

w tc ~omune suicide, 24. Dysmenorrhea, infantilism, other physical 
orders ses are always referred to the college physician for 
Perhans cu ‘nest important single quality of the coun- 


selon in such cases is that he be fully aware of his limita- 
tions. /\!! medical cases and all cases involving serious 


personality maladjustments should be and are referred to 
the proper campus agencies. Grooming and voice clinics, 
classes in social dancing, extra-curricular activities involv- 
ing social contacts and other available campus facilities 
are used when advisable. 

Many of the above problems would no doubt be solved 
by the students themselves or by time and events 
without the assistance of a counselor. But studies of 
marital failure have shown, and the writer's clinical 
experience has made apparent, that, in numerous cases, 
just such problems as these constitute the fork in the 
emotional adjustment or maladjustment roads for many 
an individual. There is no way of foretelling which 
problems will be solved and which will be the first step 
toward personal or marital failure. 
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News and Notes 


National, Regional and State Conferences 


The National Conference on Family Relations.—-The 
Third Annual Meeting, December 26-28, marks the high- 
point in the development of the work of the National 
Conference. Members were in attendance from Maine to 
Oregon and from Minnesota to Texas. 

The climax of the Meeting came with the Friday eve- 
ning sessions. At the dinner meeting Katharine F. Len- 
root, Chief of the Children’s Bureau, delivered the dinner 
address on the development of the Federal program for 
child welfare in which provision for the family is becoming 
more and more important. At this meeting Miss Lenroot 
was given the Award of Merit for 1940 for her distin- 
guished service in the field of family relations. 

Over 500 persons attended the session on The Family 
in Wartime where papers by W. Somerset Maugham on 
The Family in England at War and by Willard Waller, 
Sidney E. Goldstein and Lawrence K. Frank on The 
Family in the United States Faces the Emergency were 
given. 

All general sessions were well attended, the opening 
one, technological, economic and cultural trends in family 
living, being addressed by Adolf Meyer, M.D., William 
F. Ogburn, Aryness Joy ywho read the paper prepared by 
Faith M. Williams) and Florian Znaniecki. The various 
community resources—social work, education, religion, 
health, family counseling and law, functioning for the 
conservation of the family, were presented respectively 
by: Maurine B. La Barre, Ernest R. Groves, Charles W. 
Gilkey, Ralph C. Hamill, M.D., Emily H. Mudd and 
Harriet S. Daggett. 

Two joint sessions were held with the American Socio- 
logical Society, one a luncheon conference on Marriage 
Problems, the other on Prediction of Success or Failure in 
Marriage. 

Four committees held open sessions. The Committee 
on Eugenics discussed The Practical Application of a 
Eugenics Program in the United States, led byP. K. Whelp- 
ton, Carle C. Zimmerman, S. Bernard Wortis, M.D. and 
Joseph K. Folsom. Several persons spoke at the two meet- 
ings of the Committee on Family Law which considered 
1) proposals for admission procedure to Illinois mental 
hospitals and 2) respects in which the law of marital pro- 
perty rights should be amended. The Committee on 
Health, addressed by Alexander Ropchan, considered 
health in relation to family living. Youth in the National 
Emergency was the subject of the Committee on Youth 


and its Problems in a panel discussion; participants were: 
Evelyn Millis Duvall, Howard Yale McClusky, Katharine 
Whiteside Taylor, Russell A. Beam, Roy E. Dickerson, 
Allison Davis and Louis Eisman. 

Representatives from 24 states and regions took part 
in the meeting of the Advisory Council which considered 
the work of the Southern California Conference, pre- 
sented by Nadina R. Kavinoky, M.D., New England 
Regional Conference by Carle C. Zimmerman, Oregon 
Conference by Samuel H. Jameson and Connecticut Con- 
ference by Bessie Bloom Wessel. 

At the present time there are four regional conferences, 
all of which have held meetings, 38 state committees or 
conferences, one provincial conference (British Columbia) 
and one territorial conference (Hawaii), many of which 
are planning to hold meetings in 1941. Announcement 
was made of arrangements for joint membership in the 
National and State Conferences for $3.00 per year, includ- 
ing MarRIAGE AND Famity Livinc, the new name adopted 
for our official quarterly. 

Officers elect} for 1941 are Ernest R. Groves, presi- 
dent; Frederick Osborn, vice-president and Ernest W. 
Burgess, secretary-treasurer. At the Business Session re- 
ports of meetings of the national committees, Executive 
Committee, Board of Directors, Nominating Committee, 
Maurine B. La Barre, chairman and Resolutions Commit- 
tee, Perry P. Denune, chairman, were given. Plans were 
made to increase the membership of the National Confer- 
ence in order to strengthen its work throughout the 
country and to provide an adequate financial basis. Dur- 
ing 1940 the membership increased from 700 to over 1,200. 
Our 1941 goal is 2,000. The cooperation of all members is 
earnestly sought in reaching this objective. 

The Committee on Resolutions of the National Con- 
ference presented the following resolutions which were 
adopted at the Business Meeting, December 28, 1940. 
Appreciation was expressed to Dr. Meyer for his inspir- 
ing leadership during his two years as president, to the 
secretary-treasurer, executive director, secretarial assist- 
ant, Committee on Local Arrangements, the publicity de- 
partments of the University of Chicago and the Stevens 
Hotel, and to the general management of the Stevens 
Hotel. The following resolution was also adopted: 

“That we urge the officers and executive board of our 
Conference to give their very special attention to the 
dangers that are faced by family relations because of the 
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war emergency and that they take whatever steps that 
are necessary and are within their power to guard and 
protect family life during the present crisis. Especially do 
we recommend that our Conference endorse the program 
of the American Social Hygiene Association in combating 
prostitution and the spread of venereal disease and urge 
the extension of that program.” 

Representatives of the Advisory Council adopted the 
following resolution, asking that it be presented to ail 
state and regional conferences, “That all state and regional 
conferences devote one session or otherwise give space in 
their programs and offer full cooperation to the National 
Citizens Committee, the follow-up body of the White 
House Conference on Children in a Democracy.” 

Full sets of the six statements used in the work of the 
Committee on the Economic Basis of the Family may be 
obtained for twenty-five cents a set from the National 
Conference. 

Award of Merit.—The citation of the Award of Merit 
for 1940 wasas follows: Katharine Lenroot, Chief of a great 


Federal authority which has manifested concern for the’ 


future of the nation as dependent upon the welfare of 
its children, which, from the date of its establishment, has 
expressed adherence to the finest principles of the merit 
system, and, in your own person, exemplifies the sound- 
ness of those principles; worthy successor to two great 
public servants, you have continued to express ably the 
conviction that a great opportunity of the Federal govern- 
ment is that of bringing aid to the family in the perform- 
ance of its multiple functions, you have advocated and 
stimulated inter-American recognition of common inter- 
ests in the well-being of children, you have done all in 
your power to cooperate in mitigating the sufferings of 
children in other less fortunate lands, you have cour- 
ageously maintained that the successful expression of this 
interest is possible only through the continued recogni- 
tion that the whole child is one being and the safest guide 
toward more successful dealing with the conditions now 
existing and calling for change, you have eloquently pled 
for the participation of all in these important enterprises, 
you have shown faith in the capacity of all sorts and con- 
ditions of men and women to work together in this great 
undertaking. Because of these and many other evidences 
of public spirit, of intelligence, of experience and devotion 
the Award of Merit, bestowed annually by this Confer- 
ence on the individual thought to have rendered the most 
important service in the field of family relationships during 
the preceding year, is now awarded to you for 1940. 

New England Conference on Tomorrow's Children.— 
A second meeting will be held in Littauer Center, July 
16, 17 and 18, 1941, under the auspices of the Harvard 
Summer School, National Conference on Family Relations 
and cooperating organizations in various fields of work 
concerned with children, the family and population. 


More than 300 persons participated in a similar conference 
held for the first time last summer. 

Rocky Mountain Regional Conference. 
mer meetings in various sections of the Rocky Mountain 
Region are in process. Inquiries about meetings in this 
section should be addressed to George J. Kabat, Secre- 
tary, Colorado Committee on Family Relations, Trinidad 
State Junior College, Trinidad. 

Southern Regional Conference on Family Relations. 
The Second Southern Regional Conference will meet 
June 26-28 at the University of Alabama, University, and 
is being held in conjunction with the first Alabama State 
Conference. Inquiries should be addressed to E. W. 
Gregory, Jr., Chairman, Alabama Conference on Family 
Relations, University of Alabama, University. 

Alabama Conference on Family Relations.—The Ala- 
bama conference will be held jointly with the Southern 
Regional Conference on Family Relations at University, 
Alabama, June 26-28. Detailed information may be se- 
cured from E. W. Gregory, Jr. (See above.) 

Southern California Conference on Family Relations. 
The Second Annual Conference will be held in July, 1941. 
Plans are being made for three days of meetings in the 
vicinity of Los Angeles. Further information may be se- 
cured from Nadina R. Kavinoky, M.D., Secretary, 
Southern California Conference, 1911} Wilshire Blvd., 
Los Angeles. 

Indiana Committee on Family Relations.—Plans for a 
Conference to be held at Indiana University, Blooming: 
ton, next summer are in process. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to Harvey J. Locke, Chairman, Indiana Com- 
mittee on Family Relations, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington. 

Iowa Conference on Family Relations—The Second 
Annual Conference will be held at Cedar Rapids in 
March. Several outstanding speakers have already been 
secured. Please address inquiries to L. E. Garwood, 
Secretary, Iowa Conference on Family Relations, Coe 
College, Cedar Rapids. 

Maryland Committee on Family Relations.—Plans rz 
under way for a 1941 Conference. Further information 
will be given in the next issue. 

Michigan Conference on Family Relations.—The Sec- 
ond Annual Conference will be held in July, 1941. Michi- 
gan is the first state to adopt the joint state and national 
membership fee of $3.00. More information about Michi- 
gan’s meeting will appear in the next issue. 

New York State Conference on Marriage and the Family. 
—The Fifth Annual Conference will be held in March 
on the topic, The Place of the Family in the Program of 
National Defense. Detailed information about the meeting 
may be secured from Sidney E. Goldstein, Chairman, New 
York State Conference on Marriage and the Family, 
40 West 68th Street, New York City. 


Plans for sum- 
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Ohio Conference on Family Relations.—Planned for 
people interested in family life education, with special 
emphasis for such groups as physicians, ministers, and 
P.T.A. workers, the Ohio Conference will be held on the 
Ohio State University campus, Columbus, March 25-26, 
1941. Nationally known speakers will be heard by dele- 
gates to the conference. For further information address 
Family Relations Conference Publicity, The Ohio Council 
of Churches, 44 E. Broad St., Columbus. 


Oregon Conference on Family Relations.—Plans are 
under way for the first Oregon Conference, to be held in 
1941. Inquiries should be addressed to Samuel H. Jame- 
son, Chairman, University of Oregon, Eugene. 

Virginia Conference on Family Relations—The first 
Conference will be held this spring. Information may be 
secured from Olive M. Stone, Executive Secretary, Vir- 
ginia Conference on Family Relations, 901 West Franklin 
Street, Richmond. 


Meetings and Events 


American Association of School Administrators.—The 
Association's Commission on Education for Family Life 
is issuing its Nineteenth Yearbook at the Atlantic City 
Convention in February, 1941. Among the discussions 
included are those on How Education Can Contribute to 
Family Life, What is Happening to Families, What 
Families Are Doing for This Country, What is Being 
Done in Education for Family Life and Classified Refer- 
ences on Education for Family Life. 

The Convention's theme is composed of: 1) to provide 
for the common defense, 2) to promote the general welfare 
and 3) to secure the blessings of liberty. 

American Institute of Family Relations—The 1ooth 
conference of the Institute was held on the Successful 
Family, October 4-5 at Occidental College. After an 
address by Paul Popenoe, What's Right With Marriage?, 
round table discussion groups considered The Family and 
the Community, The Family and Public Education, Youth 
Looks Forward, Parents and Their Children, Marriage 
Is What Husbands and Wives Make It. Carl S. Knopf 
spoke on What Kind of an “In-Law” Are You? Group 
discussions were held on Parents as Counselors, the 
Church Supports the Family, Helping Your Children to 
Succeed in School, Who Can Afford to Marry? and Dat- 
ing and Rating. 

George B. Mangold, President of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Conference on Family Relations, was chairman of 
the session, Youth On Trial over which Hon. Thomas 
C. Gould, Los Angeles County Superior Court, presided. 
The younger generation was charged by its elders with 
neglect to make use of many opportunities for insuring 
success in marriage and family life. Defendants were stu- 
dents. Sylas S. Meyer served as defendants’ attorney, 
Judge May D. Lahy as attorney for the prosecution. The 
Rev. Wendell Miller, Mrs. Bula Williams, Dr. John N. 
Given and others from the audience were witnesses; the 
verdict was returned by the audience. 

The Family in Contemporary Literature was Frank C. 
Baxter's topic and The Future of the Family that of Paul 
Popenoe. Groups discussed Conference For Young Fath- 
ers, Present or Prospective; Successful Homes and World 


Tensions; Democracy in the Home; The Technique of 
Counseling and Conference for Engaged Couples. 

I Want a Divorce, comedy-drama hailed as a powerful 
deterrent to divorce, in which the leads are taken by one 
of Hollywood's reputedly happy married couples, Joan 
Blondell and Dick Powell, was shown by courtesy of 
Paramount Pictures, Inc., to the audience which was 
asked to express its opinion on the film. 

American Vocational Association.—The 1940 Conven- 
tion was held in San Francisco, December 16-18. 

Association for Childhood Education—The 48th An- 
nual Study Conference for teachers of young children will 
be held at Oakland, California, July 8-12, 1941. The aims 
of the Conference are re-examination and clarification of 
our thinking and convictions, a knowledge of the many 
avenues through which we may work effectively and the 
maintenance of as stable and well-balanced an emotional 
and social life as is possible for us to set up for our children 
and ourselves. 

The Conference’s theme will be Children, Teachers 
and Today's Crucial Problems. Among the topics to be 
discussed are Cultural Relations Within Our Own Coun- 
try, Cultural Relations Within the Americas, Welfare of 
Migratory, Relief and Low Income Groups, Mental 
Health of Children and Adults, Religion as an Important 
Resource in the Lives of Children and Adults, The Arts 
as Stabilizing Factors in the Lives of Children and Adults, 
Language and Literature as Avenues of Understanding 
and Relaxation, Recreation as an Essential to Wholesome 
Living and Democratic Living in Our Classrooms as an 
Influence in the Development of Children and Adults. 

Association for Family Living —Is Your Child's Taste 
Being Demoralized? was the topic of a joint meeting on 
November 13 with the Chicago Public Library. Sterling 
North spoke on Children’s Reading; Mrs. Paul M. 
Mitchell on The Movies; Mrs. B. L. Mitchell on The 
Radio and Dr. Garry Cleveland Myers on The Family. 

Howard Y. McClusky talked about Youth's Present 
and Future Problems at the Association's annual luncheon 
in August. He stressed the increasing proportion of per- 
sons 60 and over in the population and the failure of exist- 
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ing institutions to meet the needs of young people, espe- 
cially in the age group, 15-20. He recommended more 
direct responsibilities for youth and that non-military 
phases of defense as they affect youth (and other groups 
in the population) should receive equal attention with the 
military. Russel Beam, Lyle Spencer, Evelyn Millis Du- 
vall and Rev. Norris Tibbetts made brief comments. 

Youth Commission meeetings in October and November 
considered the following subjects: Dating 1940 Model, 
How to Live at Home and Like It and Will you be To- 
morrow What You Are Today? 

At the meeting of the Chicago Recreation Commission 
on November 8 the Association had charge of a panel on 
Family Relationships—Our First Line of Defense—Keep- 
ing the Home Fires Burning. Participants reported their 
work in schools, recreation, psychiatry and parent educa- 
tion. 

Now available are the new revised functional bibliog- 
raphies in the fields of Family Relations, Sex Education, 
Marriage, Infancy and Early Childhood, Development 


and Guidance of the School Age Child, Adolescence and’ 


Youth, For Young People, For Counselors and Teachers 
and Personality. Address the Association, 220 S. State 
St., Chicago, for copies. 

Child Study Association of America.—The Association 
held a two-day institute in New York City, November 
15-16. Among the speakers were Margaret Mead, Good- 
win Watson and Sidonie M. Gruenberg who discussed 
Discipline: The Challenge of Our Times; Caroline Zachry, 
Benjamin C. Gruenberg and Lawson G. Lowry, M.D. who 
considered Sex Education: Facts and Attitudes; Wilford 
Aikin and John Pilley who spoke on Progressive Educa- 
tion on Trial; and Irwin Edman, Howard Yale McClusky 
and Reinhold Schairer who spoke on Education for Today 
and Tomorrow: Impact of the World Crisis. 

The Family—The Challenge of 1940, is the title of a 
series of lectures given during October, November and 
December. Speakers and their topics were Paul Tillich, 
Religion in Our Lives and the Lives of Our Children; 
Eduard C. Lindeman, Whither the American Family and 
Pearl Buck, Men and Women as Individuals and Family 
Members. Lecture discussion courses for 1940-41 are: 
Introduction to Parenthood, Six Months to Two Years, 
The Child from Two to Six and The School Years—The 
Child from Six to Twelve. 

Conference on the Conservation of Marriage and the 
Family.—The program for the Seventh Annual Confer- 
ence at the University of North Carolina and Duke Uni- 
versity, April 8, 9 and 10, 1941, is completed. There will 
be three discussion sessions on The Child and the Family, 
Education for Marriage, Domestic Counseling, Religion 
and Marriage and The Medical Aspects of Marriage. 
There will also be several one-session discussions of vari- 
ous problems of common interest. By vote of the Confer- 
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ence last year, attendance is to be restricted to two hun- 
dred, and invitations are to go only to those professionally 
interested in the problems of marriage and the family. 
According to former custom, the first invitations will be 
sent to those who were present at the last Conference. 

Conference on Family Relations —H. Clay Skinner was 
Chairman of the Conference held at Arizona State Teach- 
ers College, Tempe, October g-10. The staff was com- 
posed of Paul Popenoe who spoke on Making a Marriage 
a Success, Questions College Men Ask, The Changing 
Family in a Changing World, Marriage and Human Na- 
ture, Mental Hygiene of Marriage and Our Irresponsible 
Youth; Mrs. C. Brooks Fry, Dating and Rating, Questions 
College Women Ask, You and Your Personality, A Salute 
to Maturity and What Does Modern Youth Want and 
Roswell H. Johnson, Preparation for Marriage, Social 
Hygiene, Sex Education in the Home and School, Un- 
happy Marriages, Overcoming Personality Faults, Un- 
solved Questions of College Students and A Moral Code 
for an Age of Science. The Valley Guidance Association, 
Valley Phi Delta Kappa, Schoolmen’s Club and other local 
organizations cooperated. 

Conference on Modern Marriage and the Modern 
Family.—The conference on November 22 at Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania had six round table discussions: Premarital 
Examination and Advice, Ideals of Love and Marriage, 
Family Background, Place of Religion in Family Life, 
Helping Our Children to Succeed in School and Shall 
Lancaster Have a Marriage Counsel? L. Foster Wood ad- 
dressed a golden wedding dinner on Making a Go of 
Marriage. Paul Popenoe spoke on Making Marriage a 
Success and on Marriage Is What You Make It. 

Family Life Conference.—Lindenwood College, St. 
Charles, Missouri, is planning for a conference to be held 
in March. Paul Popenoe will be the featured speaker. 

Family Life Education—Roy E. Dickerson, author, 
lecturer and consultant in the fields of education for 
marriage and family life, mental hygiene and psychology 
of personality, led a meeting held under the auspices of 
The Library Association of Portland, Oregon in coopera- 
tion with The Family Life Education Committee, October 
28-30. Three seminars were held: 1) Safeguarding the 
Home, Mrs. Clifford Zollinger, chairman; 2) New Aspects 
of Guidance and Leadership, John W. Evans, chairman 
and 3) Personality and Marriage, Howard Berger, chair- 
man. 

Foundations of Love, Marriage and the Home.—The 
second annual series of ExtraCurricular Lectures and 
Discussions sponsored by the University of Cincinnati 
YMCA and YWCA, held from December through Feb- 
ruary, included Why Men and Why Women’, the Pre- 
Engagement Years, Finding and Winning a Mate, During 
Engagement, Complicating Factors, Adjustments Before 
and During Marriage, Physical Aspects of Marriage, 
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Modern Parenthood and Seminars for Moa and Women. 
Counselors and discussion leaders inic!used Paul Popenoe, 
Ada Hart Arlitt, Robert W. Bishop, Marian Abbot 
Boyd, M.D., L. B. Chenoweth, M.D., Elizabeth Dyer, 
Katherine D. Ingle, Robert $. Lambert, Grace M. Little, 
Frances Helen Mains, L. A. Pechstein, A. S. Postle, 
Marjora Shank, Genevieve Jessup Taylor, Richard W. 
Weiser, M.D. and Carl A. Wilzbach, M.D. 

Institute on Parent Education.—The Fifth Annual In- 
stitute conducted by Paul Popenoe was held at Houston, 
Texas, December 10, under the sponsorship of the Hous- 
ton Council of Parent-Teacher Associations. Among the 
topics discussed were Emotional Control in Pre-school 
Years and in High School Years and Today’s Family. 

National Council for Mothers and Babies.—At its 
annual meeting November 15, continuity of care of moth- 
ers, economic problems of women in industry, the educa- 
tional job and the importance of the layman’s part in it 
were emphasized. 

Clearing House Editorial Notes is the editorial publi- 
cation of the Council's Clearing House Notes. The latter 
records practical facts which indicate problem areas and 
contains items on housing, population, income distribu- 
tion, birth registration, nutrition and examples of com- 
munity enterprise, attempting to indicate relationships to 
the basic problem. 

National Council for the Social Studies. —The 20th An- 
nual Meeting of the Council, a Department of the NEA, 
met at Syracuse, New York, November 21-23. Topics 
discussed included civil liberties, the teaching of eco- 
nomics, the place of geography, the defense program and 
the social studies. 

National Education Association—The next annual 
meeting will be held in Boston, June 29-July 3. The De- 
partment of Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
will hold its convention in Atlantic City, April 30-May 
3, 1941. For information write to the Department at 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Pacific Coast Conference for College Counselors in Mar- 
riage—The conference, under the leadership of John 
Harvey Furbay, will meet the last week in March at Mills 
College. Further information can be secured from Pro- 
fessor Furbay, School of Education, Mills College, Calli- 
fornia. 

Southern Conference on Tomorrow's Children.—The 
second conference was held at Chapel Hill and Durham, 
North Carolina on December 5~7, 1940. Among the 
participants were Barry Bingham who spoke on Leader- 
ship in the South; Howard Odum, Southern Resources 
and Potentialities; Henry T. McIntosh, Regional Plan- 
ning and National Welfare; Joseph J. Spengler, Population 
Policy in the United States; Margaret Jarman Hagood, 
Mothers of the South—A Study in Human Resources; 
Edgar T. Thompson, Child Labor and the Plantation 


System; Charles S. Johnson, The Outlook for Tomorrow's 
Negro Citizen; Ernest R. Groves, Family Education and 
Counseling Services; James H. S. Bossard, Planned Parent- 
hood and th« Rights of the Individual in a Democracy; 
Bayard Carter, M.D., New Trends in Obstetrical Serv- 
ices; Margaret C. Bristol, New Trends in Social Case 
Work Services; John Overton, M.D., An Urban Project 
in Negro Maternal Health; Robert E. Seibels, M.D., A 
Rural Project in Negro Maternal Health; Donald Klaiss, 
Maternal Health Clinics in North Carolina—What the 
Statistics Reveal and Wayland J. Hayes,, The Prevention 
of Social Problems at Their Source. 

World Federation of Education Associations.—Benja- 
min R. Andrews was chairman of the Home Economics 
Section which met at Havana, Cuba, December 26-28, as 
part of a regional conference held at the invitation of the 
Cuban government and educational organizations. 

A Christian View of Marriage.—This recent publica- 
tion of the Federal Council of Churches and the National 
Council of Church Women, is available at the Committee 
on Marriage and the Home, 297 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, New York. 

American Education Week.—November 10-16, ob- 
served throughout the country as Education Week 
centered around education for the common defense. 

American Home Economics Association.—The pro- 
ceedings of the 33rd annual meeting held in Cleveland, 
June 23-27, were published in the September Bulletin. 
Among the reports of special interest to National Con- 
ference members are those of Gladys Wyckoff, Field Sec- 
retary; Bernice K. Finn, Assistant in Child Development 
and Family Relationships; Harriet R. Howe, Assistant 
in Consumer Education; L. A. Ackerly, chairman, The 
Family and Its Relationships; Lucile W. Reynolds, chair- 
man, Family Economics; Willie Vie Dowdy, chairman, 
Housing; Alice Sowers, chairman, Child Development 
and Parent Education; Lydia J. Roberts, chairman, Col- 
leges and Universities; Virginia Phillips, secretary, Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Schools; Esther G. Kramer, chair- 
man, Extension Service; Millicent Yackey Taylor, chair- 
man, Homemaking; Dorothy Dickins, chairman, Research; 
Marjorie M. Heseltine, chairman, Social Welfare and 
Public Health; Edna N. White, chairman, Advisory Com- 
mittee on Child Development and Family Relationships; 
B. Eleanor Johnson, chairman, Committee on Standardiza- 
tion of Consumers’ Goods; Lucile W. Reynolds, chairman, 
Advisory Committee on the Consumer Education Service 
and Harriet R. Howe, the report of the Report of Coop- 
eration of the AHEA with the National Consumer- 
Retailer Council and the Council and Advisory Commit- 
tee on Ultimate Consumer Goods of the American Stand- 
ards Association. 

Abstracts of papers given at the 1940 meeting, appear- 
ing in the October Journal, include Meeting the Per- 
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sistent Issues of Family Life as They Appear at College 
Level, Vera Brandon; Housing and the Wage Earner’s 
Family, Alice C. Hanson; Effective Methods of Teaching 
Family Economics to Adults, Ruby Simpson; Effective 
Methods of Presenting Material in Family Economics, 
Chestina Williams and Grace M. Shugart; Presenting 
Family Economics to Rural Young Men and Women, 
Cleo Fitzsimmons and Working Together for Family Life 
Education, Adelaide Anne Aschmann. 

American Institute of Family Relations —The Board 
of Trustees has recently issued a report on the first ten 
years of the Institute. Topics included in the report are 
public education, personal service, research, staff, finances 
and publications. The address of the Institute is 607 S. 
Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

American Journal of Public Health—Of interest to 
many is an article in the May, 1940 issue on New York 
State Marriages and the Syphilis Law. 

America’s Children—This recent Public Affairs 
pamphlet by Maxwell S. Stewart considers the White 
House Conference, family life, incomes, housing, health; 
preparing our children for democracy, schools, leisure 
time, religion, child labor, children in minority groups, 
social service and the needs of youth. 

1938 Births.—According to a U. S. Census Bureau 
report of births in 1938, most White mothers bear their 
first child at the age of twenty and their second at twenty- 
three. Of the 2,217,870 births in 1938, 38 percent were 
first-born to that mother. Most Negro women bear their 
first child at eighteen, their second at twenty and third at 
twenty-three. Of the 3,260 females under fifteen years of 
age who became mothers during 1938, ten bore their sec- 
ond child. Of the 122 females under twenty-six who bore 
their tenth child in 1938, 54 were White and 68 Negro. 

Book Week.—November 10-16 was celebrated ‘as Book 
Week throughout the United States. For further infor- 
mation about Annual Book Week, address the Publishers’ 
Weekly, 62 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 

1940 Census.—The increase in population from 1930 
to 1940 was the smallest, 7 percent, in the history of the 
United States, and its rate was one-half less than the rate 
of increase in any ten years since the first census in 1790. 
William Lane Austin, Director of the Census Bureau, 
attributes the decline in the rate of increase to the drop in 
the national birth rate and the practical stoppage of im- 
migration. Mr. Austin predicts a static population by 
1970 or 1980. Florida’s gain of 27.9 percent was the largest 
of any state’s with New Mexico and California rating 
second and third respectively. In addition to five Dust 
Bow! states, Kansas, Nebraska, North Dakota, Oklahoma 
and South Dakota, which lost population, Vermont also 
showed a decline. The drift to the city continued with a 
gain of 4.5 percent in the population of cities of 10,000 or 
over. 


Children in a Depression Decade-——The November 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science include this symposium on the present status of 
child welfare, by Warren S. Thompson, William Hodson, 
Ernest R. Groves and George S. Stevenson, M.D. 

Credit Problems.—Homemaking teachers will find the 
pamphlet, Credit Problems of Families, Bulletin 206, a 
good outline for discussing credit as a phase of family 
financial planning. Copies may be secured from the Voca- 
tional Division, U. S$. Office of Education at 20 cents each. 

Creed of Democracy.—This creed containing 60 points, 
appeared in the Journal of the National Education Associa- 
tion, October, 1940. It will serve as an excellent basis for 
discussion with students and other interested groups. 
Discussion of the creed inevitably involves the considera- 
tion of the aims for which the National Conference on 
Family Relations was founded. It is a manifesto issued by 
the faculty of Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Defense.—Operating Committee of the National Co- 
ordinating Committee on Education and Defense. This 
committee, representing 55 national educational organiza- 
tions, was organized August 5 under the auspices of the 
National Education Association and the American Coun- 
cil on Education to mobilize the educational resources of 
the nation in the interest of national defense and to make 
available and coordinate all educational facilities needed 
for defense purposes. Co-chairmen of the committee are 
Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary of the NEA, 
Washington, D. C. and George F. Zook, President of the 
Council, Washington; L. H. Dennis, Executive Secretary 
of the American Vocational Association, Washington, 
was named secretary. 

The general activities include: 1) Immediate and con- 
tinuous representation of orgenized education for effective 
cooperation with the National Defense Council, the Fed- 
eral Security Agency and other governmental departments 
and agencies, 2) The stimulation and coordination of the 
efforts of educational organizations and institutions in 
projects related to the national defense, 3) Dissemination 
of information regarding defense developments to educa- 
tional organizations and institutions and 4) The mainten- 
ance and improvement of educational opportunities essen- 
tial in a long-range national program. The committee is 
composed of eighteen persons representing the field of 
education in its broadest aspects. 

Defense.—A statement of the functions of the Con- 
sumer Adviser of the National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission, Harriet Elliott, appeared in the December, 1940 
Journal of Home Economics. 

Frederick Osborn, new Vice-president of The National 
Conference, was appointed by President Roosevelt in 
September to an Advisory Committee whose work con- 
sists in coordinating plans for the procurement of man 
power under the selective service act. Other members of 
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the committee are: Col. William H. Draper, Floyd W. 
Reeves, Joseph P. Harris, Channing H. Tobias and Wayne 
Coy. 

The November, 1940 Journal of Social Hygiene is a 
special number devoted to social hygiene and national 
defense. 

The American Home Economic Association is making 
a nationwide registration of home economists in order that 
special abilities of their members and other trained home 
economists who can be reached, may be placed at the serv- 
ice of the government in its program for national defense. 

Education for Democracy.—The Service Bureau for 
Intercultural Education, 300 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, provides practical aids for the teacher looking for 
suggestions for class activities and assembly programs on 
Education for Democracy. 

Eugenical News.—Louis D. Hartson, Oberlin College, 
reports in the September, 1940 issue under Marriage 
Record of Alumnae for the First Century of a Coeduca- 
tional College, on Oberlin’s women graduates. In this 
same issue Fred L. Adair, M.D., University of Chicago, 
writes on The Larger Aspects of Maternal Care. 

Extension Education.—The Extension Services of the 
various states employ 16 fulltime and 8 part-time special- 
ists in parent education and family life. During the past 
year, 148,079 rural men and women participated in the 
programs presented by these specialists, whose offices are 
at the land-grant colleges. 

Family Life Institute-——Youth Talks It Over was the 
topic for the 1940-"41 season of the Family Life Radio 
Forum of the Institute, University of Oklahoma. Alice 
Sowers, Professor of Family Life Education, is Forum 
Director. 

The purposes of the forum are to give young people a 
chance to give their answers or to present their points of 
view on such questions as: What are young people think- 
ing about? Why do they act as they do? What do they 
want eut of life? Are they aware of the changing world? 
Each week three high school seniors and a teacher from 
a school in Oklahoma meet at WNAD, the university 
radio station in Norman, to discuss with Professor Sowers 
the topic of the week. In their spontaneous, unrehearsed 
statements, these young people express their own opinions 
and, as far as possible, try also to present the views of their 
friends. 

Discussions heard over the air and those heard at home 
or in a group meeting serve to (a) bring out the opinions 
of young people on questions they are talking over among 
themselves; (b) help young people to crystallize and ex- 
press their thoughts and feelings; (c) help parents, teach- 
ers, youth leaders and counselors to understand youth; 
(d) demonstrate a method of informal discussion and stim- 
ulate its practice in meetings throughout the state and (e) 
encourage future discussions among adults and young 
people of problems of concern to both. 


Family Welfare Association of America.—A series of 
bulletins on Family Welfare and National Defense will be 
issued as material is available. The first two, which may 
now be secured, are Family Social Work and National 
Defense and Relations with American Red Cross. 

Federal Council of Churches——The Committee on 
Marriage and the Home, L. Fostor Wood, Secretary, is 
working towards broadening the celebration of Mothers’ 
Day to inclusion of the whole family. 

Guideposts for Rural Youth.—This study, made by 
E. L. Kirkpatrick for the American Youth Commission, 
points out that a balanced program for the enrichment of 
community life, on which the enrichment of the life of 
young people depends, must have the cooperation of the 
school, but makes clear that any public-spirited group or 
agency can do a constructive job, often leading the way; 
that whatever the agency, the fundamental principles 
remain the same: 1) the enterprise starting with a survey 
that provides a basis for intelligent action is surest of suc- 
cess; 2) aims should expand as the program develops; 3) 
participants, making the fullest possible use of local re- 
sources must carry out the program and 4) the program 
must be cooperative, with the pooling of ideas, efforts and 
experiences. 

The Jewish Institute on Marriage and the Family.— 
The consultation service of the Institute, New York City, 
is open to all in need of counsel and guidance. Through 
the pre-marital conference young men and women are 
helped to prepare themselves properly for their new re- 
sponsibilities. The Institute is glad to cooperate with or- 
ganizations in arranging lecture courses and organizing 
study groups. Additional information about the Institute 
may be secured from Dr. Sidney E. Goldstein, Chairman, 
40 West. 68th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Journal of Social Hygiene —The Family Number, May 
1940, included: Human Hopes—A Talk About the 
Family, Ray Lyman Wilbur; Community Safeguards in 
the Protection of Childhood and Youth, E. Marguerite 
Gane and Premarital Examination Laws in Operation, 
Mary S. Edwards. 

Junior Counselors, a 15 page pamphlet, is a design for 
living for American youth published by the Bethlehem 
Plan, Inc., Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 

Lawrence College——In the three years that the course 
on marriage and the family has been offered, attendance 
has more than doubled. An equal number of men and 
women are taking the course this year. Three features of 
this course are: 1) the historical and anthropological back- 
ground, 2) the contemporary personal problems of family 
life and happiness and 3) the presence of a number of 
locally obtainable specialists as guest speakers, on such 
subjects as family medical care, sex psychology of women, 
dietetics and purchasing. 

Marriage Rates.—The July Population Index reports 
that Whites in the Union of Southern Africa have the 
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highest current marriage rate on record, with the United 
States second. Jamaica and Ireland have the lowest and 
next lowest rates, respectively. 

Matching Youth and Jobs.—Howard M. Bell's study 
was published by the American Council on Education in 
November. The object of the joint fact-finding and dem- 
onstration project by the American Youth Commission 
and the Employment Service Division of the Social Secur- 
ity Board, was to check further on the occupational and 
educational needs of American youth and to demonstrate 
methods of meeting those needs. Blame for failure to meet 
the needs of the nearly 4,000,000 young people between 
15 and 24 out of work and out of school is placed not only 
on the schools but upon the community as a whole, which 
Bell believes must act cooperatively to develop a program 
for vocational guidance, education and placement, with 
the schools serving as the logical center. 

Four urban and four rural areas provided data for the 
study. Councils representing the schools, local employ- 
ment offices, industry, organized labor, social workers, 
service clubs, the church and groups of young people, 


were used in the various communities to cooperate with. 


the projects. Need of professional leadership in such 
groups is emphasized. One suggestion made is that schools 
provide one full time counselor for each 300 pupils, the 
counselor regularly consulting with the student and keep- 
ing in touch with local employers. A plea to schools to 
keep in touch with their graduates and withdrawals until 
these former students are firmly established is made. ““No 
type of social program (adequate and effective programs of 
occupational adjustment) costs so little and yields so 
much.” 

National Citizens Committee.—This Committee has 
been set up to follow out the recommendations of the 
White House Conference on Children in a Democracy. 
H. Ida Curry is acting director of the Committee. The 
National Conference has offered its full cooperation. (See 
news of the National Conference, page 13.) 

Among the materials available upon request are: A 15 
page pamphlet on The Follow-Up Program of the White 
House Conference, including the recommendations for a 
follow-up program and the tentative plan for the commit- 
tee; America’s Children by Maxwell S. Stewart, a 32 
page pamphlet which may be obtained from the Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
N. Y.; an 8-page folder listing the objectives, officers, 
standing committees and members of the National Citi- 
zens Committee and Children in a Democracy, which 
gives in popular form brief summaries of the work of the 
White House Conference in 1940. 

Also available is an article by Homer Folks, Four Mile- 
stones of Progress, which appeared in the November, 
1940 Annals of The American Academy of Political and 
_ Social Science. Mr. Folks, Secretary of the New York 

State Charities Aid Association and a member of the 


Public Health Council of New York State, was Vice- 
President and a member of the Committee on Arrange- 
ments of the White House Conference on the Care of De- 
pendent Children in 1909; chairman of the Committee on 
Dependency and Neglect of the White House Conference 
of 1929 and chairman of the Report Committee and mem- 
ber of the Planning and Organization Committees of the 
White House Conference of 1939-40. In this article Mr. 
Folks briefly describes the establishment of the first con- 
ference, the work of that, the 1919, 1929 and 1939 con- 
ferences. 

Inquiries regarding the Committee will be welcomed; 
address The National Conference for information. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers.—Among 
the weekly round table radio discussions to be presented 
by the Congress are Youth in a Confused World and 
Youth Prepared for Family Life. 

National Council for Mothers and Babies.—Copies of 
an address on The Social Score in Preparedness—What 
of Mothers and Babies, given by Elizabeth Morrison 
Wagenet, Executive Secretary, before the American Die- 
tetic Association in October, should be helpful to persons 
interested in infant care in a democratic form of govern 
ment. “By keeping the needs of the individual . . . at the 
focal point in our social changes, by seeking for areas of 
agreement where there are radical differences of opinion, 
we move in the democratic method,” is one point made by 
Mrs. Wagenet. No health services at all are within easy 
reach of some U. S. counties; 2,500 counties have no pre- 
natal clinics under the auspices of health departments. In 
1939, 1,178, or 54 percent more than in 1938, local prac- 
ticing physicians were paid from maternal and child health 
funds for their services in pre-natal clinics. 

National Social Hygiene Day.—The theme of the 5th 
celebration of this day February 5, 1941, was Social 
Hygiene and National Defense, its slogan, Guard Against 
Syphilis, America’s Health is America’s Strength. 

National ‘outh Administration —The Work Experi- 
ence Center, Chicago, was dedicated October 21. First of 
its kind in the nation, the Center comprises 60,000 square 
feet, containing hundreds of modern production machines 
and precision tools in 10 separate shops capable of hand- 
ling 500 youths at a time or 3,000 per month. 

To these youth the Center offers practical, adequate 
job experience with pay, under skilled supervision and 
with opportunity for vocational exploration. To employ- 
ers the Center offers experienced workmen, safety-con- 
scious, shop-disciplined, stable and responsible in attitude. 

To acquaint the leaders in industry and in all fields of 
endeavor with this extensive effort to provide men to man 
the machines of industry, this formal dedication was held, 
followed by an inspection of the building while it was in 
full operation. 

T. Arnold Hill of New York City was appointed in 
September as the assistant director of the Division of 
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Negro Affairs. He will assist Mary McLeod Bothune, 
head of the Division, in coordinating and developing the 
employment of Negro youth on NYA projects. 

The Noon Meal at School.—This four page folder, re- 
cently issued by the Children’s Bureau, should be helpful 
to parents whose children take their lunch or obtain their 
noon meal at school. 

100 Percent Senior Enrollment.—The Course in the 
Family and Marriage at Lake Erie College included in 
1940 for the first time every senior. The elective course, 
restricted to seniors, had an enrollment of twenty, all of 
whom, except one or two, had previously taken a course in 
child psychology, time being divided equally between the 
study of the reproductive process by a biology instructor, 
nutrition by an home economics instructor and child psy- 
chology by a psychology instructor. 

Parent Education Bulletin —Considered in the first of 
a series of outlines of problems of the school age child are 
physical make-up, emotional behavior, interests, social 
development, standards of behavior and his place in the 
family. The Bulletin is published at the University of 
Toronto. Inquiries should be addressed to Karl S. Bern- 
hart. 

Phi Lambda Pi.—On March 12, 1935, fifteen married 
women students at Louisiana State University organized 
this national fraternity to encourage higher education 
among married women and to develop friendly relations 
and closer social contacts among this group of students. 
Membership requirements are based upon leadership, 
character and definite scholastic achievement. 

Phi Lambda Pi believes that higher education in its 
various forms can bring greater happiness to many married 
women and will be felt in benefits to the community and 
to future generations. Happy, intelligent and under- 
standing mothers and wives are one of the greatest assets 
of any home or nation. 

During these times of great economic and social change, 
the married woman is particularly affected. Phi Lambda 
Pi aims to train married women in colleges to meet the 
new issues with fortitude, intelligence and foresight. 

Philadelphia Bureau of Public Education.—The annual 
report of the WPA Education and Recreation Program, 
sponsored by the Bureau, includes a section on education 
for family living. Cooperating in parent education, devel- 
oped chiefly in public schools, are principals and parent- 
teacher groups, whose discussions are supplemented by 
the use of specialists, educational trips, motion pictures 
and other aids. Parents are helped to better understand- 
ing of family relations and to responsibility in school and 
community problems and social values affecting family 
life. 

In attempting to meet the emergency caused by the 
lack of WPA leadership of WPA parent groups, the ad- 
visory committee of Education for Family Living has 


issued several bulletins to teachers and parent-teacher 
groups, giving sources of materials, activities and other 
helpful suggestions. 

Religion and the Home.—lIn refocusing attention upon 
the home, an outstanding new development in religious 
education, three interdenominational organizations having 
to do with family life are cooperating. These are: The 
Committee on the Christian Family of the International 
Council of Religious Education, the Committee on Chris- 
tian Family Life of the National Council of Church Wo- 
men and the Committee on Marriage and the Home of 
the Federal Council of Churches. 

Some of the major denominations ar2 also emphasizing 
family life. Among these is the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., whose 
first major objective is to enrich and make Christian the 
life of the home. Action taken at the 152nd General As- 
sembly in Rochester in May, 1940, signifies the serious 
and far reaching character of the Board's program. 

The Committee on the American Home of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention worked for a year in preparation 
for special emphasis on family life in that denomination in 
1940-41. 

The reunited Methodist Church at its first General 
Conference, May, 1940, taking a strong stand as to per- 
manency, emotional security and religious atmosphere in 
the home, recommended that regular courses of instruc- 
tion be given in each church to help youth in preparation 
for marriage and to aid married people as to homemaking 
life adjustment and child-training. Medical examinations 
and a period of days between application for and the grant- 
ing of a license were advised. To improve, protect and 
perpetuate the home, the Conference pledged its hearty 
cooperation with every like-minded group. 

Sex Education—The United States Public Health 
Service in cooperation with the United States Office of 
Education has reissued in a thoroughly revised form the 
teachers’ manual, High Schools and Sex Education, edited 
by Benjamin C. Gruenberg. 

U. S. Office of Education.—A recent study of the Office 
shows that college men marry earlier and in greater pro- 
portion than college women, this being particularly true 
in the West. Eight years after graduation 39 percent of 
the college men and 44 percent of the college women had 
no children. Although the divorce rate among college 
graduates is low, it is four or five times as high for women 
as for men graduates. The California division of the 
American Eugenics Society makes the following state- 
ment in this regard: “... which perhaps suggests that 
the education given to women in college does not prepare 
them successfully for marriage.” 

Vladeck Houses Health Plan——George Baehr, M.D., 
New York, proposer of this plan, realized the excellent 
opportunity for positive health in the link between new 
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housing and medical care. It provides for the pre-payment 
of medical care without the pooling principle, thus serv- 
ing as a laboratory. The New York County Medical 
Society is sponsoring the plan, and several organizations 
are cooperating. Detailed information may be secured 
from Elizabeth M. Wagenet, Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Council for Mothers and Babies, 1710 Eye Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Western Reserve University—The Summer, 1940, issue 
of Lrvinc carried an incomplete announcement of the 


Personal 


Copies of W. D. Towner’s Case of Youth vs. Society, 
a report of a mock trial, in which society is found guilty 
of neglecting in schools the larger sex education and pre- 
paration for family life, may be secured from the American 
Social Hygiene Association for 10 cents each. 

Dr. Fritz Kunkel and Roy E. Dickerson are the authors 
of the recent publication, How Character Develops. 

Family Counseling through Family Case Work by 
Anna Budd Ware with the assistance of Marion Schmadel 
Goodwin, appears in abstract form in this issue. The com- 
plete article, given as an address at the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work in May, 1940, may be found in The 
Family, November, 1940. 

Family Discord in an Industrial City, an article by J. 
Roy Leevy, Purdue University, appearing in the Ohio 
Valley Sociologist, Vol. XIII, deals with economic and 
occupational status of divorced men, the kind of complaint 
filed for divorce and by whom, for a total of 1,000 di- 
vorced couples. 

Frederick Osborn, new Vice-president of the National 
Conference, as guest scientist on the Science Service Pro- 
gram gave an address on Mothers and Fathers of Tomor- 
row, November 14, on the coast-to-coast network of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. 

George D. Stoddard is author of The Family in a Pro- 
gram of Defense, in the National Parent-Teacher, Novem- 
ber, 1940. He discusses the program for making the home 
a training camp of the first importance, not only for total 
defense but also for peace time victories as well. Among 
questions discussed are: Exactly what can parents do? 
What about the behavior and adjustment of these young 
persons? What about the adjustments of parents and 
other adults? What about matters of vocational guidance? 
What about the girls? What about democracy in relation 
to family life? 

Information about the care of refugee children may be 
found in an article written by Jennie N. Haxton, Super- 
visor of the New York Kindergarten Association, on 
What Is Being Done for Refugee Children? in Childhood 


Education, November, 1940. 


courses in Marriage and Social Relationships. For thirty 
years a course in The Family has been given each year in 
the Department of Sociology. A semester course, usually 
of three hours credit, is given in Adelbert College, Flora 
Stone Mather College, the Graduate School, Cleveland 
College and the Summer Sessions, every year in the under- 
graduate schools and from time to time in the others. At 
present Mary Schauffler and Clarence H. Schettler of the 
Department of Sociology give the above mentioned 
courses. 


Notes 


John S. Bradway is the editor of Law and Contemporary 
Problems—Alimony, published by the School of Law, 
Duke University. 

Katharine W. Taylor is the author of The Spiritual 
Significance of Family Life in the December, 1940, issue 
of the National Parent-Teacher and of Conserving Family 
Ideals in Practical Home Economics, September, 1940. 

Lawrence K. Frank is the author of Opportunities in a 
Program of Education for Marriage and Family Life, 
Mental Hygiene, October, 1940. 

Marie Munk, doctor of jurisprudence from Heidelberg 
and pioneer woman judge in pre-Hitler Germany, gave a 
series of four lectures on Making Your Marriage A Suc- 
cess at the People’s Institute, Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts, during November and December. The talks, 
designed especially for young people, married and con- 
templating marriage, and parents with growing children 
were: Launching the New Marriage Venture, Financing 
Marriage, The Problem of Being a Parent and Problems 
of the Growing Family. Discussions and question boxes 
were held after each lecture. The committee of sponsors 
was composed of 39 persons representing various fields 
of interest in and around Northampton. 

Marion Schmadel Goodwin is the author of Complexi- 
ties in Marriage Problems, The Family, November, 1940. 

Ruth A. Matson, coordinator of Family Life Education 
in Toledo, describes the Toledo program in the April 27, 
1940 issue of School and Society. Toledo is one of the four 
centers in the United States in which demonstrations in 
cooperation with the United States Office of Education 
are being carried on. The Toledo Program is now conclud- 
ing its second year. 

Of interest to National Conference members are the 
following articles, appearing in recent issues of the Socio- 
logical Review, journal of the Institute of Sociology, Le 
Play House Press, London: The Adoption of Children, 
S. Clement Srown; Social Class Differences in Frequency 
of Marriage, K. T. Lim and Life and Work of Edward 
Westermarck, Morris Ginsberg. 

Pauline Park Wilson, formerly of the Merrill-Palmer 
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School staff, joined the home economics faculty, Univer- 

sity of Alabama, at the beginning of the present semester. 
Robert Havighurst is secretary of the new Committee 

on Human Development at the University of Chicago. 

S. Bernard Wortis, M.D., is the author of Unsuccessful 
Sex Adjustment in Marriage in The American Journal of 
Psychiatry, May, 1940. 

Serving Family Life through Community Activities 
and Housing Projects by Dorothy Cline, What is Wrong 
with Parents by Marjorie T. Edwards, Social Change 
and the Family from the Point of View of the Home 
Economist by Edna P. Amidon and Maintaining Good 
Nutrition in a Family Group by Bertha Bisbey in recent 
issues of the Journal of Home Economics should be of 
special interest to Conference members. 

The Conference is sorry to advise its members of the 
death in July of Eugene T. Stromberg, Omaha, Nebraska, 
a former member. 


W. L. Ludlow of Muskingum College, New Concord, 
Ohio, has recently published a syllabus for a course on 
the family, based on several experiments in teaching the 
course. Tests of attitudes before and after taking the 
course are given. 

The Differential Influence of the Business Cycle on the 
Number of Marriages in Several Age Groupings by Jessie 
Bernard, Lindenwood College, appeared in Social Forces, 
May, 1940. 

The importance of volunteer service as a means to the 
end that we remain a democratic nation was pointed out 
by Elizabeth Morrison Wagenet in a talk on volunteer 
service in the promotion of health to an association of 
women in public health session, October 9. Channels of 
expression must be carefully built if communities are to 
become articulate; such community committees are effec- 
tively at work in many parts of the United States at the 
present time. 


Book Reviews 


The Family and Its Social Functions. By Ernest R. Groves. 
New York: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1940. Pp. vii+ 
631. $3.50. 

It remained for modern psychiatry to reveal the full 
significance of Wordsworth’s aphorism, “the child is 
father to the man,” a revelation which necessitates radical 
reinterpretation of social processes, anc, above all, of the 
process of social transmission. 

The author is excellently fitted for such a task, equipped 
as he is with all the resources of his scholarship and of his 
long experience as a counselor in family problems. His 
penetrating insight into the realities of the parent-child 
relationship provides the correct focus necessary to make 
clear the indispensable services of the family in socializing 
the individual and in personalizing society. 

Una Bernarp Salt 

Claremont Colleges 


The Meaning of Marriage and the Foundations of the 
Family, A Jewish Interpretation. By Sidney E. Gold- 
stein. New York: Bloch Publishing Company, 1940. 
Pp. 95. $.50. 

The increase of divorce and the prevalence of marital 
tensions have provided a stimulus for a more serious study 
of marriage, in order that young people may know what 
are the real foundations of the family. Significant new 
factors in the marriage situation are the wide-spread 
knowledge of birth control, the transition from the patri- 
archal to the democratic form of family life with new free- 
dom of women and new independence of youth and the 


change from a predominantly economic to a primarily 
psychological function of the family. 

Dr. Goldstein suggests that the young people for whom 
he writes may equip themselves for marriage in three ways: 
first by a re-study of marriage and the family in the light of 
the teaching of Judaism, second by taking account of the 
new knowledge in medicine, psychiatry, social science and 
religion with reference to the family and by seeking such 
guidance and counsel as may be needed from experts in the 
field. 

The meaning of marriage is set forth in terms of biologi- 
cal, economic, psychological and legal factors in this 
relationship, but much more marriage is thought of as a 
consecration, a dedication of two people to each other. 
The author finds that the deepest distress in marriage 
comes from a betrayal of ethical principles and spiritual 
ideals. 

The content of education for marriage will include 
practical home economics, the structure and function of 
the human body, the attitudes, relationships and stand- 
ards which guide the individual and create the atmosphere 
of the home and a careful study of all factors which deter- 
mine success or failure. The book gives an interesting and 
illuminating interpretation of the laws, ceremonies and 
ideals of the Jewish faith with reference to marriage. 

In a very practical sense the author considers such mat- 
ters as income and expenditure, health and heredity, 
mutual confidence and the existence and enrichment of 
common interests and comradeship between husband and 
wife. Mere attraction of young people for each other will 
fall far short of being an adequate basis for marriage unless 
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the deeper interests of comradeship and of mental and 
spiritual compatibility have been taken into consideration. 
People must know what they are doing in marriage and 
must have the emotional security that comes from con- 
fidence in each other. There is no hope for any high qual- 
ity of success without these elements. 

The function of the family is seen to be both personal 
and social. The great educational influence of the home is 
recognized. The family is called the cradle in which the 
future is born and the nursery that in which the new 
social order is being reared. 

This book will be of interest to religious leaders wheth- 
er Jewish or Christian, to educators in the field of family 
life and of course to young people who are most con- 
cerned in the marriages of the future. 

LELAND Foster Woop 


Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, New 
York City 


Studies in Child Guidance. I. Methodology of Data Col- 


lection and Organization. By Jean Walker Macfarlane., 


Washington, D.C.: Society for Research in Child 
Development, National Research Council, 1938. Pp. 
vii+254. $2.00. 

This valuable monograph is first of a series in a study 
of the personality and behavior development of a normal 
group of children and is concerned primarily with 
methodology, yet certain interesting clinical findings ap- 
pear, such as: the clinician should use pre-school mental 
test results with caution. No high positive relationship 
between the pre-school child’s mental test performance 
and the amount of parental education is found. Anorexia 
is more definitely related to physiological and food finicki- 
ness than to psychological disturbance. Of interest are 
the findings of the trends and incidence of problems ac- 
cording to the age of the children. 

Henry C. ScHuMAcuHER, M.D. 
Cleveland Guidance Center 


Personality Development in Childhood: A Survey of Prob- 
lems, Methods and Experimental Findings. By Mary 
Cover Jones and Barbara Stoddard Burks. Washington, 
D. C.: Society for Research in Child Development, 
National Research Council, 1936. Pp. vi+205. $1.00. 


This monograph is more a survey than a critical review 
of the 1920-1935 psychological literature bearing on the 
concepts, research methods and research findings which 
relate to the question of personality development in chil- 
dren. Three chapters: Infancy, the Pre-school Years, the 
School Child, present material describing personal and 
social changes which characteristically occur with age. 
Chapters on individual differences in personality and their 
causes cover such groups of influences as the cultural, 


physical and hereditary. The discussion of the problem of 


the organization of personality is focussed on three types 
of theories, types which might be labelled: the specificity, 
the limited or primary factors and the integrated or “per- 
sonality as a whole” theories. The authors seem to favor 
the latter. 

Heten L. Kocu 


University of Chicago 


Papal Enforcement of Some Medieval Marriage Laws. By 
Charles Edward Smith. University, La.: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1940. Pp. vii+230. $2.50. 


The author has revised a doctoral dissertation which 
traces the development of canonical impediments to 
marital relations to the end of the pontificate of Boniface 
VIII (1303). It does not mention that some of the regula- 
tions have been liberalized in modern times. The book will 
help a wider public to understand the reasoning underly- 
ing the rules of the Roman Catholic Church. Its em- 
phasis upon the political and social motives behind these 
laws will be enlightening to many readers. Good back- 
ground is here afforded those in the practical field of 
marriage counseling, whether as clergy, social workers, 
court officers or in other areas of responsibility. 

Joseru F. FLeTcHer 


Graduate School of Applied Religion, Cincinnati 


The Secret of Childhood. By Maria Montessori. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1939. Pp. v-+286. 
$2.50. 


This is the book of a crusader with all the intensity of 
the crusader’s spirit. It emphasizes the vital importance 
to mankind of an environment for children which should 
allow for the development of personality, free from the 
repressions which cause deviations from normal growth. 
It discusses with great understanding the unfolding of 
the psyche of the child and the part the adult plays in it. 
The emphasis tends to be on the hindering done to this 
unfolding by the stupidity and selfishness of adults, and 
the modern American parent, still groping to find the 
balance of true freedom between complete lack of restraint 
and repression, might be led to mistaken judgments by 
this emphasis. The book is a challenge, is thought-provok- 
ing and full of wisdom with many passages which one 
wants to mark, remember and quote because they are so 
wise and meaningful. 

Winirrep RAnp 
Merrill-Palmer School 


Growth and Development of the Young Child. By Wini- 
fred Rand, Mary E. Sweeny, E. Lee Vincent. Phila- 
delphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1940. Pp. x +462. 
$2.75. 

This volume contains, in concise and understandable 
form, a fund of information on growth and development 
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of the infant and young child. The latest source material 
on each subject is critically reviewed, appraised and 
summed up in conservative and sensible conclusions. 

The chapters on the progressive development, both 
physical and mental, of the infant, the younger and older 
child, are interesting reading and include many excellent 
practical suggestions. This is true in even a greater de- 
gree of the chapters on the home and family as a back- 
ground for growth and on family relationships, which 
abound with good suggestions and wholesome sound ad- 
vice. Throughout the book, there is a gratifying minimum 
of forbidding and statistical material, usually unintelligible 
to the lay reader. Physician and layman alike will read 
this little volume with undiminished interest from cover 
to cover. 

; Freperic W. Scuiutz, M.D. 

The University of Chicago 


Love Problems of Adolescence. By Oliver M. Butterfield. 
New York: Emerson Books, Inc., 1939. Pp. viii+-212. 
$2.25. 

This book is primarily a report of the questions sug- 
gested more frequently for discussion by adolescents in 
groups which met to consider the problems of interper- 
sonal relationships between boy and girl. The topics 
were supplemented by offering check lists of questions 
through which individuals could further indicate their 
interests or perplexities, and the content was made more 
personal by private interviews with some of the discus- 
sants. The problems, treated in a categorical manner, are 
evaluated in terms of their social significance and the 
author's experience as a counselor. Methods of meeting 
the more important problems as they arise in the counsel- 
ing situation are suggested. 

J. FRANKuIN Rosinson, M.D. 

Germantown, Pennsylvania 


Cultural Problems in Social Case Work. By Maurine 
Boie La Barre, Elise de la Fontaine and Eileen Blackey. 


New York: Family Welfare Association of America, 

1940. Pp. 1+58. $.50. 

Three cultural situations in social case work: the situa- 
tions of the Negro and Irish clients in the United States 
and that of the mixed population in Hawaii are discussed. 
Present-day case work considers the cultural history of 
each group and the unique experiences of each individual 
in his culture. For each client, the case work processes 
are experiences that are given meaning by the culture of 
the individual and the experiences that he has had in that 
culture. Treatment has to consider cultural patterns and 
cultural conflicts, as well as the problem involved, since 
the culture gives the problem its peculiar meaning and 
helps to determine the effectiveness of treatment. 

L. Guy Brown 


Oberlin College 


The Position of Married Women in the Economic World. 
New York: The National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc., 1940. Pp. viii-+79. 
$.30. 

This study was organized “‘to acquaint the public with 
the economic contribution of married women workers in 
the U. S., and to organize public opinion against the 
married person bills and other discriminatory legislation.” 
In support of its aim, it reports an investigation of the 
expenditure habits of its membership and reviews the 
literature on the working woman, in order to uncover the 
truth regarding the economic, sociological and psycho- 
logical effects of her employment. It is regrettable that 
the aim of this research was not more ambitious. Its 
effectiveness would be greater had it been concerned not 
only with the effect of married women’s gainful employ- 
ment, but, as well, with scientific explanations of the 
rationalizations offered by those who desire that married 
women not work. 

IRENE TOABE 

Chicago, Illinois 
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